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What is the end of fame? ’tis but to fill 

A certain portion of uncertain paper ; 

Some liken it to climbing upa hill, 

Whose summit, like all hills, is lost in vapour ; 

For this men write, speak, preach, and heroes kill, 

And bards burn what they call their “ midnight taper,” 

To have, when the original is dust, 

A name, a wretched picture, and worse bust.—Byron’s Don Juan. 
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LORD BYRON. 

This distinguished poet was born at Dover, 
January 22, 1788. He was the grandson of ad- 
miral Byron, and succeeded to the title andes- 
tatesof his uncle, when only ten years old. By 
the eccentricity and misconduct of several mem- 
bers of the Byron family, the reputation of the 
family,so ancient and honorable in English his- 
tory, had been considerably tarnished. One of 
them was indicted for murder, in killing his re- 
lation, Chaworth, and only escaped by pleading 
his peerage. The father of the poet having de- 
serted his wife and only child, Mrs. Byron re- 
turned with her son to Aberdeen, where she 
lived in narrow circumstances and great seclu- 
sion. The singular circumstances attendant 
upon the early childhood of Lord Byron, seem 
to have operated very materially in the forma- 
tion of his very striking character. Until seven 
years of age,the care of his education rested 
solely on fis mother, to whose excusable, but 
injudic.ous indulgence, some of the wayward- 
ness by which it was subesquently marked, 
was, even by himself, attributed. Being then 
of weakly constitution, that disadvantage, add- 
ed toa slight malformation of one of his feet, na- 
turally rendered him an object of peculiar soli- 
citude; and, to invigorate his constitution, he 
was not sent to school, but allowed to brace his 
linbs upon the mountains in the neighborhood}; 
where he early acquired associations, and en- 
countered a mass of legendary lore, which in- 
disputably nursed his poetical tendencies. At 
seve i yearshe was sent to the grammar school 
of Aberdeen, whence he was taken, when but 
ten years old, and sent to Harrow. While 
there, he fell in love with Miss Chaworth, the 
daughter and heiress of the gentleman who had 
fallen by the hand of his great uncle, whom he 
met with on his Suosalamel visits to Newstead ; 
but the attachment amounted to a mere inter- 
change of billets and poetical epistles. At nine- 
teen he quitted the university and took up his 
ees | sy the family seat of Newstead Ab- 





bey, where he employed himself chiefly in amuse- 
ment. In 1807 he arranged his “Hours of Idle- 
ness,” which, on their publication, drew downa 
severe attack from the Edinburg Review, which 
ridiculed the poems so much as to rouse their 
author, who soon after came out with his cele- 
brated “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
which was even more severe and illnatured, in 
many particulars, than the original attack. 
About this time Lord Byron fell into a ca- 
reer of dissipation too prevalent among the pos- 
sessors of rank and fortune; thus he became 
deeply involved befure he attained legal matu- 
rity. In 1809, he determined to travel, and left 
England for Lisbon, whence he proceeded 
through Spain, Greece, Turkey &c. In 1811 
he returned home, but not in time to close the 
eyes of his mother, who breathed her kast a short 
time before he arrived at Newstead. In 1812 
appeared Childe Harold, which, in spite of its 
moral defects, produced a great impression. 
Eulogy flowed in from all quarters,and his first 
entry into public life may be dated from this 
time. The Giaour, the Bride of Abydos, the 
Corsair, Lara, and the Siege of Corinth, follow- 
ed each other in quick succession. In Janua- 
ry, 1815 he married Miss Anna Isabella, only 
daughter of Sir Ralph Millbank Noel; her for- 
tune was not large, but it was soon dissipated 
by the splendors which followed the nuptials. 
A formal! separation, after the birth of a daugh- 
ter, took place the followingyear, which produ- 
ced a great sensation, in the midst of which 
Lord Byron left England, never to return. At 
Rome he completed his third canto of Childe 
Harold, Manfred, and other _——. In 1819 
appeared Mazeppa and Don Juan. In 1822 he 
wintered at Genoa, and began first to indulge 
those feelings in regard to the efforts of the 
Greeks to throw off the Mohammedan yoke, 
which determined him to lend them the aid of his 
pares, purse and influence. In 1823 he estab. 
ished himself in Cephalonia, where he adyan- 
ced about $50,000 for the relief of Missolonghi, 
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for which place he sailed some time afterwards 
in person. Here he exerted himself ina variety 
of waysto aid the cause of the Greeks. In the 
month of April, 1824, while riding out, he got ex- 
tremely wet, the result of which was a_violent 
fever, which proved fatal on the 19th. His body 
was conveyed to England, and interred near his 
own seat of Newstead Abbey. He left a natu- 
ral child in Greece, to whom he bequeathed 
five thousand pounds, on condition of her not 
marrying an Englishman. 
——— 


From the Literary Souvenir. 


ALLAN MTAVISH. 


In asecluded nook of one of the wildest and 
most solitary parts of the Argyllshire coast, 
where it 1s washed by the Atlantic waters, there 
stood, some thirty years ago, the cottage of a 
Highland fisherman. The traveller who should 
now look for its site would probably be unre- 
warded for his pains ;—it has long since mould- 
ered from the face of the earth. A few stones, 
half buried among sand, are all that remain to 
indicate where the humble dwelling of human 
hearts once sanctified the bosom of solitude ;— 
vet were its walls the mute witnesses of love as 
deep—of agony as intense—as ever lived and 
burned within the soul beneath the roof of 
palaces. Nature is no respecter of places. The 
passions, which obey her call, belong alike toall 
her children; the decay which follows her foot- 
steps is the appointed lot of all things wherein 
these children have a path here below. 

At the period of which I spoke the cottage 
stood at the very base of a range of lofty and pre- 
cipitous cliffs, which, retiring in a semicircle 
from the shore at that particular spot, left a re- 
cess at their feet, whose only opening was to 
the sea. This little nook, not more than half an 
acre in extent, was during high water entirely 
separated from communication with the world 
beyond it, as the sea flowed up tothe base of the 
rocky walls which, girding it on either side, ex- 
tended themselves along the coast. The only 
mode by which it was at such times poeeine to 
obtain egress from it, was one accessible only to 
the foot of a daring and fearless craigsman, that 
of scrambling on hands and knees across the 
face of rocks, which, beetling over a sea so high 
and tempestuous,looked as though they defied the 
pigmy efforts of man to surmount their mighty 
ramparts. Yet this feat, frightful as it would 
have appeared to one unaccustomed to it, had 
more than once been accomplished by the bold 
and sure-footed inhabitants of the coast, by 
means of strong wooden pcles, ropes to aid their 
descent, and a judicious method of availing 
themselves of every projecting bush, or tuft of 
heather, toassist their toilsome progress. At 
ebb-tide, a narrow strip of sand, turning the pro- 


jecting headlands, afforded a path whereby to| 


gain the wider extent of shore beyond them, 
some three-quarters of a mile along which was 
situated a row of fisherman’s cottages, lying on 
the right hand, after leaving the solitary cabin 
above mentioned, which stood aloof and secluded 
from all, yet wearing a character very superior 
to that of the others. Its appearance, in fact, 
was nearer that of the neat and carefully-kept 
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abodes of peasantry on a Lowland gentleman’s 
estate, than the slovenly hut of a northern fisher. 
man. Some pains had been taken to form 
little garden beside it, at the sheltering foot of the 
cliff ; and these pains—screened as it was from 
all winds, even from those blowing off the sea 
at least in ordinary weather—had been attend. 
ed with considerable success. Every thing 
around the door was kept in extreme order; and 
the narrow strip of grass on which the sand had 
not encroached, served as a little bleaching- 

reen to the fisherman’s young and lovel Low. 
and wife, on which she was often to be seen 
spreading out her clothes, and with her baby 
laid upon the grass beside her, while awaiting 
the return of her husband from his fishing; at 
which time it was her usual custom to repair to 
the beach, in order to assist him in carrying up 
his nets to the house. 

Allan Mac Tavish, her husband, was a talland 
handsome young Highlander, who had, about 
two years previous to the time of which I write, 
arrived in that part of the country to settle, with 
his newly-married wife. He was a native of the 
coast, and had been bred a fisherman from 
childhood ; but some time before his marriage 
he had left the country, to accompany his foster- 
brother, a young Highland gentleman, to the 
bridge of Allan, a watering-place in Stirling- 
shire, whither he kad been ordered for his health. 
The young laird’s affection for his foster-brother 
was such that he could not endure to be separat- 
ed from him, and Allan left his fishing to go with 
him. The laird returned no more; he died in 
the Lowlands, but Allan Mac Tavish came 
back, enriched by a small legacy from him, and 
accompanied by one of the prettiest girls in all 
Stirlingshire as his wife. From that time they 
had continued to reside in the Cove of Craigna- 
varroch, a3 the spot where their cottage stood 
was named, to all appearance the happiest of 
couples. They were doatingly winches toeach 
other; and when, on returning from his fishing, 
Allan Mac Tavish sat down beside his clean 
and cheerful hearth, with his infant on his knee, 
while his wife spun, or mended his nets beside 
him, he at least felt that the world did not con- 
tain for him a spot so blessed as his own little 
home. 

But there was one heart in the group that felt 
as though it dared not .be happy. Margaret 
Weir, the young wife of Allan, allt her hus- 
band with a depth and intensity of affection 





/which had led her to do as she had done—to 
| violate filial duty for his sake, but which could 
not teach her to forget the fault she committed, 
or the parept whom she had deserted; and the 
consciousness of her disobedience was with her, 
_in her happiest hour, tosink her heart as witha 


| weight of lead. She was the only child of a 


| wealthy farmer, originally from Aryshire, who 
had come during his daughter’s childhood, im- 
mediately after the death of his wife, to settle in 
Stirlingshire, not far from the Bridge ot Allan. 
Andrew Weir was one of those who still retain, 
almost in all their original strictness, the pecu- 


whom there are many to be found at the present 
day in the wild and lonely districts of the south- 
western partof Scotland. His notions of family 





liar tenets, and ideas of the Cameronians; of 
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discipline, and of strict seclusion from those who 
held a different doctrine from his own, were ex- 
tremely rigid;—yet notwithstanding these, the 
affection which he had borne his daughter was 
very great,-nor had the harmony subsisting 
between them ever experienced any interrup- 
tion, until the arrival of Allan Mac Tavish near 
their place of residence, and his subsequent ac- 
quaintance with Margaret,first broke in upon the 
calm tenor of her life, by introducing sensations 
to which her heart had never before Sats awak- 
ened. The intimacy of his daughter with the 
young Highlander had continued for a consider- 
able time, ere Andrew Weir became aware of 
it; for Margaret knew her father’s prejudices too 
well to dare to make him acquainted with her 
lover. It came to his knowledge by accident, 
and his anger was proportionably great. In 
common with many of his countrymen, Andrew 
entertained an extreme dislike to Highlanders, 
which dislike, in the present instance, received 
tenfold confirmation from the circumstances of 
Mac Tavish being a Catholic. He would have 
considered himself as signing the warrant for his 
daughter’s eternal perdition, had he not instant- 
ly forbidden all intercourse between them. 
Atthis conjuncture, Allan’s foster-brother died, 
and left him the legacy already mentioned, but 
with his death, at the same time, ceased all the 
reasons for Allan’s remaining absent from his 
own country. He contrived an interview with 
Margaret ere he should depart. It is needless 
to linger on an oft-told tale. The struggle be- 
tween filial affection and all-powerful love in the 
heart of the unsophisticated girl, was severe and 
long continued; while the religious feelings in 
which she had been educated contributed to 
swell the amount of reluctance and of terror 
with which she contemplated the step to which 
she was urged. But love at last prevailed.— 
Margaret fled from her father’s house with her 
lover. They instantly proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where they were married by a Catholic priest ; 
and then sought the lonely solitude of Allan’s 
old Argyllshire mountains. But Margaret,—so 
strict had been the filial obedience in which she 
was brought up, so severe the religious faith of 
her youth,—could not find happiness the portion 
of her married life, noteBbstaiting all the 
kindness of her husband, the loveliness of her 
infant, aud the peacefulness of her home. The 
image of her gray-haired father going down in 
his sorrow toa lonely grave, mourning, in bit- 
terness of heart the sin and the falling away of 
his only child, was ever before her eyes. She 
concealed from her husband the remorse which 
embittered her happiness; but often when his 
oat was on the sea, and she was alone in her 
little dwelling with her infant,—not a sight ora 
sound of a human being near,—nothing but the 
sea-birds screaming from the cliffs, and the sea 
making wild music to their song, as it splashed 
and roared against the rocks that shut out the 
cove from the world—often at such an hour, 
would Margaret look back to the image of the 


| cheerful farm-house in the green sunny holm by 


‘ian water;—to the blazing ingle, by whose 
side stood her old father’s chair,—to the venera- 
le form of that now forsaken father, as he open- 
ed“ the big Ha’ Bible,” to begin the evening 
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worship; while she sat by his side, and the farm 
servants formed acirclearound. Alas! her ac- 
customed seat was empty now. The name of 
the undutiful daughter was heard nomore in the 
dwelling of her childhood. Had she indeed still 
a father? or had her guilty desertion not broken 
his heart and sent him to a death-bed which no 
filialshand had smoothed ?>—Then would she press 
her babe to her heart, while the tears of bitter 
and fruitless penitence fell on its innocent face, 
and pray to God that her sin might not be visited 
on it; nor be punished in her own person by a 
like instance of ingratitude in her own child. 
The return of her beloved husband might for a 
time dispel these miserable thoughts; but still 
they came again when he left her—sometimes 
even when he was by her side. And when, as 
often happened, his boat was out in rough and 
tempestuvus weather, the anxiety and the terror 
of poor Margaret were indeed terrible. She 
seemed ever haunted by some mysterious dread 
of punishment through the means of her warmest 
affections—her husband or her child. 

There came a bright sunny day in April, 
when the sun set calmly and cloudlessly, leaving 
a long train of light over the sea. Allan Mac 
Tavish went to his bed at sunset, bidding his 
wife awaken him at eleven at night. It would 
be high tide in about an hour after that time, 
when his boat would be most easily floated off; 
and he, in common with the fishermen who lived 
in the huts already mentioned, farther along the 
coast, were then to depart on their expedition. 
Margaret determined accordingly to sit up until 
that ar, in order to obviate any danger of not 
wakifg in proper time, had she laid down to 
sleep. But as the night darkened in, and all 
became stillness and silence in the cottage, an 
unwonted drowsiness crept over her: in spite 
of all her efforts, her eyes closed—thoughts wa- 
vered before her mind in confused and shape- 
less forms, till they gradually melted away into 
dreams; and Jeaning her head on a chair beside 
the low stool on which she had seated herself,she 
sank into a profound sleep. 

When at last she opened her eyes, which was 
with a sudden start,she perceived her husband 
standing on the floor, and nearlydressed. Cast- 
ing her eyes towards a silver watch (the gift of 
Allan’s foster-brother,) which hung upon the 
wall, she perceived by the firelight that it was 
after eleven: and hastily rose from her seat, in 
that confusion of ideas which attends a hurried 
awakening from sleep. 

‘** Margaret, dear,” said her husband kindly, 
** what for did ye stay out of bed? I never knew 
till 1 wakened, and saw ye sleeping there.” 

*“ Have | no’ been i' my bed?” exclaimed 
Margaret, as she looked around her, “Oh, ay, 
I mind it a’ noo. I just felt asleep sittin’ aside 
the fre. An’, Allan, whar are ye gaun e’en 
noo?” 

“ Where am I gaun?” returned Allan. “Where 
would I be gaun? Ye’re noawake yet, Marga- 
ret, dear. I am for the boat, lass.” 

“The boat!” almost shrieked Margaret, as 
the recollection seemed to rush upon her; “ the 
boat !—Oh no, Allan, ye maunna’ gang the nicht, 
Allan. Ye maunna’ gang ?” 

** Not gang to night!” exclaimed he in aston- 
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ishment. “And what forno? I must gang in 
half an hour’s time. And gang ye to your bed, 
hinny, and tak a sleep.” ’ : 

* Oh, Allan,” said Margaret, bursting into 
tears, “ be guided by me, and take na the boat 
the nicht, or we’se a’ rue it.” 

“* What’s the matter, Margaret?” anxiously 
inquired he. “ What’s pitten thatin yer head?” 

“T had a dream e’en now, Allan,” sobbed 
Margaret, “‘that warned me no tolet ye gang. 
I il esicon, and I dreamed that I was sitten’ 
here,i’ the ingleneuk, an, waitin’ till it was time 
to wauken ye for the fishin’, an’ on a sudden the 
door opened, and my auld father cam ben, and 
stood afore me; there whar you’re stannin’, 
Allan. An’ I thocht he leukit gay an’ stern-ways 
at me; an’ says he, ‘ Margaret,’ says he, ‘tell 
your husband to bide at hame the nicht, and no 
gang to the fishin’, or ye’ll may be rue it when 
ye canna’ mend it.’ And wi’ that he turned 
roun’, and gaed awa’ again, or ever 1 had r 
to speak till him; an’ 1 startit up,and wankenet 
wi’ the fricht. But do, Allen!” and Margaret 
again burst into a flood of weeping: “ it’s na for 
nocht that I’ve seen the auld man this nicht. Be 
ruled by the warnin’ he gied me, and dinna gang 
to the fishin’.” 


“ Hoots, bairn,”’ exclaimed her husband,“ your 
father liked na’ me. It was mair like he wad 
warn ye no’ to let me gang, to hinder me from 
some good than from ill. No, no, Margaret dear, 
gang I must, this night.” 

Margaret again wept, wrung her hands, and 
implored her husband not to go. But super- 
stitious as every Highlander is, on this night it 
appeared that his wife’s mysterious dream made 
no impression upon Allan Mac Tavish. His 
spirits, on the contrary, had seldom seemed so 
high or so excited. He led Margaret to the 
door ;—shewed her the calm, clear sky, brilliant 
with stars, and the full spring-tide coming so 
tranquilly into the little bay ;—asked her with a 
kiss, if this were a night to let a dream frighten 
him from his fishing; and without awaiting far- 
ther remonstrance, strode to the place where his 
boat was moored: and as he pushed it from the 
shore, turned his head, once more to utter a 
light and laughing farewell. ‘‘ Gang to your 
bed, my bonny Peggy,’ he said, ‘and be up 
belyae the morn, to see the grand boat load o’ 
fish that [’ll bring ye back.” 


Margaret stood upon the shore and watched 
his boatas itdoubled the headland, until, through 
the darkness, her straining eyes could no longer 
discern it; heedless the while of the still advanc- 
ing tide, that now laved her feet. She dried 
her tears, and looked up to the calm heaven, 
where not a cloud obscured the dark-biue bosom 
of night; till at last, half reassured by her hus- 
band’s cheerful anticipations, half cheered by 
the serene aspect of the weather, she returned 
to the cottage, and after commending him in a 
fervent prayer to the protection of heaven, she 
replenished the fire with peats, and lay down 
beside her child, where, in a short time, she fell 
into a tranquil sleep. 

How long Margaret had slept she knew not; 
but it could not have been very long, for, except 
the fitful flashes of the firelight, all was darkness 
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in the cottage, when she was suddenly awakened 
by a loud come. sound. She started up in 
bed, and listened, in an Be oq! of apprehension 
that almost froze her blood in her veins. It was 
no dream,—no delusion, she distinctly heard the 
loud wild howling of the awakened blast, raging 
overhead as though it would tear off the very 
roof of the cottage, and scatter it in its fury. 
She had sunk to sleep when all was stillness on 
earth and in heaven. She awoke to a tumult as 
awful as though all the winds had at once been 
set free from their cave, and dispatched to waste 
their wrath upon the vexed bosom of thesea. But, 
deeper and more awful than the winds, there 
came another sound—the raging of the waters, 
as they rose in their might, and dashed them- 
selves with a loud booming roar upon the cliffs, 
Margaret sprang from her bed, and, undressed 
as she was, rushed to the cottage door. Thein- 
stant she raised the latch, the force of the tem- 
pest dashed it open against the wall. She look- 
ed out into the night. A pitchy darkness now 
broodedover all things; every star seemed blotted 
from the face of heaven; but dimly through the 
gloom she could descry the white crests of the 
waves, as they surged and lashed the heach 
within a few yards of the cottage door. The 
tide had risen to a height almost unexampled on 
that coast beneath the influence of a vernal 
storm; it had far overpassed its usual limits 
within the Cove of Craignavarroch; and on the 
rocks, beyond which it could not go, it was 
breaking hith—high over head,—with a noise 
likethunder. Never was change in the weather 
more sudden and more complete. Margaret 
stood for a minute in speechless horror and dis- 
may; then, rushing back into the cottage, she 
fell upon her knees, and held up her hands to 
heaven: “ Lord God!” she exclaimed—"* have 
mercy! have mercy!” She could not utter 
another word. She hid her face in her hands, 
and sobbed in agony. 

Still the tempest raged, and the waves roared 
on. Margaret dressed herself, and carefully 
covered her infant, whose sweet sleep was un- 
broken by the fearful tumult. Again she went 
to the door, and stood, looking into the night, re- 
gardless of the wind, which drove a heavy rain 
against her face. She strained her ears to dis- 
tinguish some sound,—some cry,—amid_ the 
pauses of the hurricane. As well might she have 
striven to distinguish the low music of the wood- 
land bird, as the wildest shriek that ever broke 
from the lips of despair and anguish, in the 
midst of an uproar of the elements like that 
which she had dreamt of hearing. But those 
from whom that sound must have come, were 
far—far beyond where her ear could catch their 
voices. 

She closed the door, returned into the room, 
and knelt down again on the floor, burying her 
face and closing her ears, as if te shut out the 
noise of the tempest; while her whole frame 
shook with the gasping sobs which brought no 
tears to relieve her; and at every fresh how! ot 
the blast, she shuddered and her limbs shrank 
closer together. She tried to pray,—but the 
words died upon her lips. Shecould not speak; 
—she could not even think;—she only felt a5 
though she were all one nerve—one thrilling 
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nerve—quivering beneath repeated and tortur- 
ing pangs. ‘ 

Ona sudden the wind sunk,—completely sunk. 
For the space of three minutes there was not a 
breath heard to blow. Margaret raised her 
head, and listened. All was still. She was 
about to spring from the ground, when back— 
back it came again,—the hideous burst—the 
roaring billow of the augmented hurricane, as 
though it had gained strength and fierceness from 
its brief repose! Back it came—shaking the 
very cottage walls, and rattling the door and 
little window as though it would burst them open, 
—and Margaret flungherself forward again with 
a wild shriek, and clasped her hands over her 
ears again, to deaden the sound. 

Then she started from the ground, asa thought 
struck her, which seemed to bring some faint 
gleam of hope. “I kenna whan the storm be- 
yan,” said she toherself. ‘“‘ He may never hae 
won farrernor the houses ayont the craigs yon- 
der ;—or they may hae pitten back time to ashore 
there; and he’ll be biddin’ the mornin’s licht, 
and the fa’ in’ o’ the wind, or he come back here 
again. Oh, ay, that'll just be it! Surely—surel 
that’ll be it,” she repeated, as if to assure herself 
of the truth of what she had said. She took 
down the watch from the nail on which it hung, 
and looked at it by the fire-light. The hand 
pointed to half past two. ‘Oh! will itneyer be 
day ?—will it never be light again?” she ex- 
claimed as she replaced it, ‘that 1 may win 
yont the craigs, and see gin he be there.” She 
went again to the door. All was darkness still, 
and wild uproar without. No gleam of light to 
announce the far distant dawn. A fresh burst 
of wind drove her back. ‘* Oh!” she exclaimed. 
wringing her hands ; “I gin he had been advis- 
edby me! But the dochter that left her father’s 
gray hairs to mourn her, deserves na’ a better 
lot. It was e’en owre muckie guidness to gie me 
awarnin’ o’ it.” 

The long dark hours of that terrible night 
dragged on—on—in all the torments, the unut- 
terable torments of suspense. And if any thing 
can aggravate those torments, it is enduring 
them amid darkness. There is something awful- 
ly indefinite at all times in the thick impenetra- 
ble gloom of night:-—but when that gloom is 
with dangers, to 
which the very impossibility of ascertaining their 
extent adds tenfold in the imagination, then it is 
that we truly feel the full amount of its awful- 
hess. At last a faint dim glimmer of gray light 
began to break over the trembling waves.— 
Again Margaret was at her cottage door. It 


| was barely light enough to show her how moun- 


tainous were the billows that dashed and raved 
= the shore,—how thick and heavy were the 
clouds that darkened the sky. The wind how]l- 
ed with unabated fury,and the raindrove against 
her by fits. She could just discern, by the faint 
day-break, the white foam that marked the tops 
of the waves, which were now ebbing from the 
bay; while a thick rib of sand and sea-weed 
upon the grass not far from the door, marked 
how fearfully high they had flowed through the 
night. She cast an eager glance towards the 
chiffs. Surely by this time it would be practica- 
le to scramble along their base, and to reach 
14 
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the path on the shore of the fishermen’s huts ?— 
She felt as though it were impossible to remain 
another instant in that state of terrible uncer- 
tainty. But then, her infant! She durst not 
carry it out by so hazardous a path, in the wet, 
cold,dark dawn; and should she leave it behind, 
it might wake and miss her! She turned dis- 
tractedly into the room, and approached its 
bed. It was still in a sound and tranquil sleep ; 
and witha desperate effort of resolution, she 
determined to make the attempt. She approach- 
ed the door, and fastened her plaid firmly around 
her, ere she stepped forth upon her scarce dis- 
tinguishable way. 

‘At that moment, ere Margaret couldcross the 
threshold, a strange sensation came across her. 
A cold air rushed past her, like that occasioned 
by the rapid approach and still more rapid pas- 
sing of some undiscernible object. A dimness 
came over her sight; she could not be said to 
see—but she felt as if something cold and wet 
had glided swiftly by her, with a scarce per- 
ceptible contact, into the house. A damp dew 
overspread her forehead; her limbs trembled 
and bent beneath her, as she instinctively turned 
round, and looked into the room which she had 
quitted. The light was so faint, that within the 
house it scarce vanquished the darkness; but a 
bright gleam flashing up from the fire, showed 
every thing in the room distinctly for an instant’s 
space ; and by that gleam, Margaret beheld the 

gure of her husband standing within the door, 
pale, as it seemed to her,and dim, and shadowy, 
with the water dripping from his clothes and 
hair. The fire-flash sunk as instantaneously as 
it had shone, and all was again obscurity, as 
she dropped upon the floor in a swoon. 

When the pri 2 wife again opened her 
eyes, and recovered her perceptions of what was 
passing around her, she found herself laid in her 
own bed. The bright glorious sunshine was 
beaming in at the cottage window, as though tu 
mock her desolation. Several women, from the 
neighbouring fishing village, were in the room, 
one of whom held in ber arms the infant of Mar- 
garet, whom she was endeavouring to soothe and 
quiet ; and at the moment she raised her head, 
the door opened, and upon the self-same spot 
where she had that morning beheld his likeness 
stand, she saw the lifeless corpse of herfdrowned 
husband, borne in the arms of some of his com- 
rades, who had with difficulty rescued it from the 
devouring waves; yet rescued it too late to save. 

Some weeks afterwards, as the household of 
Andrew Weir, were rising from their evening 
devotions,a gentle knock was heard at the door 
of the kitchen in which they were all assembled. 
The old farmer himself went to open it. A 
female figure, pale, thin, and wasted, clad in 
deep mourning, and holding an infant in her 
arms, stood trembling beforehim. He gazed on 
her for a moment in silent uncertainty, then de- 
sired her to *‘ come in bye.” 

“ Father,” said she, clasping her atteuuated 
hands together, “do ye no ken me?” An elec- 
tric shock of recognition seemed to run through 
the old man’s face. He sank into a chair 
that stood by the door, and with averted face 
waved his hand, as though to bid the intruder 
be gone. 
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“ Father!’’ she exclaimed, flinging herself on 
the ground before him, and clasping his knees, 
**the hand of the Lord has been upon me, for 
my fau’t, I cam’ back to crave your pardon, or 
Idee. Oh! dinna cast me aff! I hae been sair 
chasteesed ; sair, sair, chasteesed.”__ 

A murmur of sympathy and compassion arose 
from the assembled group of old and attached 
domestics. The farmer remained silent yet a 
little space, with his gray head bowed upon his 
hands, and his whole frame shaking with strong 
convulsive shudderings. He raised his face at 
last; and while every feature working with 
emotion, he stretched forth his hand to the 
weeping culprit at his knee— 

* Rise, Margaret,” he said, in a broken voice, 


“rise, my bairn, the Lord grant ye peace and 


pardon, as freely as your father dees the nicht,” 
And the penitent and mourning daughter was 


clasped once more to her parent’s heart. 


argaret died not long after in her father’s 
arms, rejoicing with humble faith in her release. 
The infant sun remained with his grandfather; 
and the cottage which had been the scene of his 
parents’ brief time of wedded love—of his mo- 
ther’s widowed anguish, was left uninhabited, 
and speedily fell to decay,which wasjaccelerated 
by the encroachments of the sea upon the Cove. 
Some broken expressions which escaped from 
Margaret, regarding the apparition seen by her 
on the morning of her husband’s death, being 
speedily circulated among the inhabitants of the 


coast, deterred any one from ever attempting 


again to fix a habitation in the Cove of Craig- 
navarroch. The place acquired the reputation 


of being “ uncanny ;” and at present, there are 


few fishermen who would willingly put in there 
after nightfall, however rough the sea, and how- 
aven. It stands in 


tre of such a tale. 
——$<}>—— 


From the Liverpoul Chronicle. 
THE SEAMAN’S GRAVE.--By J.S. Waker. 


The moonrode high in the cloudless sky, 
‘The ship o’er the billows rolled, 

When silent and slow, we bore from below 
The corse of our ship-mate bold, 


On the gratings placed, in his ham mock laced, 
The ensign floating o‘er him: 
We thought of his worth, but no words found birth, 
‘T’o tell the love we bore him, 


And we weighted him well, with shot and shell, 
‘hat far boneath the wave, 

His sleep might be, secure and free 
In the deep, decp coral cave. 


A while we stood, in musing mood, 
Then lowered him o’er the side, 

And we wistfully took a parting look, 
As he sank on the dark blue nde. 


Some bubbles grose, fram his plage of repose, 
And as quickly torever fled; 

We gave but one tear—~but that was sinccre— 
One sigh—for the honoured dead. 


But the sea-hird’s wail, and the stormy gale, 
And the roar af the ocean wave, 
Sang deep and long, the funeral sung 
O'er the segmian s traccless grave, 
Preston, Dec. 1833. 
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THE SEAMAN’S GRAVE—ABYSSINIAN ZOOLOGY. 


From Russel’s Work. No. X11. of the Family 
Library. 
ABYSSINIAN ZOOLOGY. 
TRAITS OF THE HYENA, 


Hyenas generally inhabit caverns and other 
rocky places, from whence they issue under 
cover of the night to prowl for food. They are 
gregarious, not so much from any social princi- 
ple, as from a greediness of disposition and a 
gluttonous instinct, which induce many to as- 
semble even over a scanty and insufficient prey. 
They are said to devour the bodies which they 
find in cemeteries, and to disinter such as are 
hastily or imperfectly inhumed. There seems 
indeed, to be a peculiar gloominess and malig. 
nity of disposition in the aspect of the hyena, and 
its manners in a state of captivity are savage 
and untractable. Like every other animal, 
however, it is perfectly capable of being tamed. 
—A contradictory feature has been observed jp 
its natural instincts. About Mount Libanus, 
Syria, the north of Asia, and the vicinity of Al- 

1ers, the hyenas, according to Bruce, live most- 

y spon large succulent bulbous roots, especial- 

Vv those of the fritillaria, &c., and he informs us 
that he has known large patches of the fields 
turned up by them, in search for onions and oth- 
er plants, He adds that these were chosen 
with such care, that after having been peeled, if 
any srfall decayed spot became perceptible, 
they were left upon the ground. 

In Abyssinia, however, and many other coun- 
tries, their habits are certainly decidedly car- 
niverous; yet the same courage or fierceness, 
which an animal diet usually produces, does not 
obviously manifest itself in thisspecies. In Bar- 
bary, according to Bruce, the Moors in the day- 
time seize the hyena by the ears and drag him 
along, without his resenting that ignominious 
treatment, otherwise than by attempting to draw 
himself back; and the hunters, when his cave is 
large enough to give them entrance, takea torch 
in their hands and advance straight towards him, 
pretending at the same time to fascinate him by 
a senseless jargon. The creature is astounded 
by the noise and glare, and allowing a blanket 
to be thrown over him, is thus dragged out. 
Bruce locked up a goat, a kid and a Jamb all 
day with a Barbary hyena which had fasted,and 
he found the it.tended victims in the evening 
alive and uninjured. He repeated the experi- 
ment, however, on another occasion, during the 
hight, with a young ass,a goat, and a fox, and 
next morning he was astonished to find the whole 
of them, not only killed, byt actually devoured, 
with the exception of some of the ass’s bones! 


ANECDOTE TOLD BY BRUCE, 
Many a time in the night, when the king had 
kept me late in the palace, and it was not my 
duty to lie there, in going across the square from 
the king’s house, not many hundred yards distant, 
| have been apprehensive they would bite mein 


the leg. They grunted ingreatnumbersaround & 


me, though I was surrounded with several armed 
men, who seldom passed a night without wound- 
ing or slaughtering some of them. One night in 
Maitsha, being very intent on observation, 

heard something pass behind me towards the bed, 
but upon looking round could perceive nothing. 
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ABYSSINIAN ZOOLOGY, 


Having finished what I was then about, I went 
out of my tent, resolved directly to return, which 
] immediately did, when | perceived large blue 
eyes glaring at me in the dark. I called upon 
my servant with a light, and there was the hy- 
ena standing nigh the head of the bed, with two 
or three large bunches of candles in his mouth. 
To have fired at him, I was in danger of break- 
ing my quadrant or other furniture, and he 
seemed, by keeping the candles steadily in his 
mouth, to wish for no other prey at that time. 
As his mouth was full, and he had no claws to 
tear with, I was not afraid of him, but with a 
pike struck him as near the heart as [ could 
judge. It was not till then he showed any ny 
of fierceness; but upen feeling the wound, he tet 
drop the candles, and endeavoured to run up the 
shaft of the spear to arrive at me; so that, in 
self-defence, 1 was obliged to draw a pistol from 
my girdle and shoot him; and nearly at the 
same time my servant cleft his scull with a bat- 
tle-axe. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNTING. 

Mr. Sait and his party stationed themselves on 
a high overhanging rock, which commanded one 
of the favorite pools, and they had not remained 
long before a hippopotamus rose to the surface, 
ata distance of not more than 20 yards. He 
came up at first very confidently, raising his 
enormous head out of the water, and snoring vio- 
lently. At the same instant their guns were dis- 
charged, the contents of which appeared to 
strike directly on its forehead; on which it turn- 
ed its head with an angry scowl, and making a 
sudden plunge, sank to the bottom, with a pe- 
culiar noise, between agruntand a roar. They 
for some minutes entertained sanguine hope 
that he was killed, and momentarily expected to 
see his body ascend to the surface. But it soon 
appeared that a hippopotamus is not so easily 
slain—for he rese again, ere long, close to the 
same spot, and apparently not much concerned 
at what had happened, though somewhat more 
cautious than before. They again discharged 
their pieces, but with as little effect as formerly; 
and although some of the party continued firing 
at every one that made his appearance, they were 
by no means certain that they produced the 
slightest impression upon any of them. This they 
attributed to their having used leaden balls, 
which are too soft to enter his almost impenetra- 
ble scull. 

It appears from what they witnessed, that the 
hippopotamus cannot remain more than five or 
six minutes under water. One of the most in- 
teresting parts of the amusement was to witness 
the perfect ease with which these animals quiet- 
ly drop down to the bottom; for the water being 
exceedingly clear, they could distinctly see them 
50 low as twenty feet below the surface. 


RHINOCEROS HUNTING. 

he eyes of a Rhinoceros are extremely 
small; and his neck is stiff, and his head cum- 
brous; he seldom turns round so as to see any 
thing that is not directly before him. To this, 
according to Bruce, he owes his death, as he 
hever escapes if there is as much plain ground 
as to enable a horse to get in advance. His 
pride and fury then induce him to lay aside all 





Idi 


thoughts of escaping but by victory. He stands 
for a moment at bay, then starting forward, he 
mgs | charges the herse, after the manner of 
the wild boar, which animal he greatly resem- 
bles in his mode of action. But the horse easily 
aveids his ponderous onset, by turning short 
aside, and this is the fatal instant; fora naked 
man, armed with a sharp sword, drops from be- 
hind the principal hunter, and unperceived by 
the Rhinoceros, who is seeking to wreak his ven- 
geance on his enemy, he inflicts a tremendous 
blow across the tendon of the heel, which ren- 
ders him incapable of either flight or resistance. 

In speaking of the large allowance of vegeta- 
ble matter necessary to support this enormous 
living mass, we should take into consideration 
the vast quantity of water which it consumes. 
No country, according to Bruce, but such as 
that of the Shangallaga, deluged with six months 
rain, full of large and deep basins, hewn out by 
nature in the living rock, which are shaded by 
dark woods from evaporation, er one watered by 
extensive rivers which never fall low or toa state 
of dryness, can 7 the vast draughts of its 
enormous maw. As anarticleof food he is him- 
self much esteemed by the Shangalla; and the 
soles of his feet, which are soft, like those of a 
camel, and of a grisly substance, are peculiarly 
delicate. Therest of the body resembies that of 
the hog, but it is coarser, and is pervaded by a 
smell of musk. 


THE MOUNTAIN VULTURE. 

On the highest summit of the mountam Lamal- 
mon, while the traveller’s servants were re- 
freshirg themselves, after the fatigue of a toil- 
some ascent, and enjoying the pleasures of a de- 
lightful climate, and a good dinner of boiled 
goat’s flesh, a Lammergeyer suddenly made his 
appearance among them. A great shout, or 
rather | of distress,attracted Bruce’s attention, 
who, while walking towards the bird, saw it de- 
liberately put its foot into the pan, which con- 
tained a huge piece of meat prepared for boiling. 
Finding the temperature somewhat higher than 
it was accustomed to, among the pure gushing 
springs of that romantic region, it suddenly with- 
drew its foot, but immediately afterwards set- 
tled upon two large pieces which lay upon a 
wooden platter, into which it thrust its claws, and 
carried them off. It disappeared over the edge 
of a “steep Tarpeian nis down which crim- 
inals were thrown, and whose remains had prob- 
ably first induced the bird to select that spot as 
a place of sojourn. The traveller, in expecta- 
tion of another visit, immediately loaded his rifle, 
and it was not long before the gigantic bird re- 
appeared. 


As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 

Whose snowy ridge the roving ‘Tartar bounds, 
Dislodging froma region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or yearling kids 

On hills where flocks are fed, flies to’ards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams; 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany wagons light; 


so landed the Lamreergarer within ten yards of 
the savory mess, but also within an equal dis- 
tance of Bruce’s practised rifle. He instantly 
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sent his ball through his body, and the ponderous 
bird sank down upon the grass with scarcely a 
flutter of its outspread wings. 


- SERPENTS. 

There are not many serpents in Upper Abys- 
sinia, and few remarkable animals of that class 
even in the lower counties; if we except a spe- 
cies of boa, commonly so called, which attains to 
the length of twenty feet. It feeds upon ante- 
lopes and the deer kind, which it swallows entire. 
Its favorite places of resort are by the sides of 
grassy pools of stagnant rivers, where it lies in 
ambuscade, ready to encircle in its horrid folds 
whatever quadruped approaches. 

A remarkableand noted serpent of these parts, 
is the cerastes, or horned viper. It hides itself 
all day in holes in the sand, where it lives in lit- 
tle chambers similar and contiguous to those of 
the jerboa. Bruce kept a pair of them in a glass 
jar for two years, without any food; they did not 
appear to sleep even in winter, and cast their 
aes during the last days of April. This poi- 
sonous reptile is very fond of heat; fo: however 
warm it might be during the day, whenever 
Bruce made fire at night it seldom happened that 
fewer than half a dozen were found burnt to 
death by approaching too close to the embers. 

It seems there are Crocadiles also in ae 
sinia,of a greenish color and enormons size. The 
natives are so exceedingly afraid of them, that in 
the hottest weather they dare not bathe where 
they are seen, and will not even wash their hands 
at the water’s edge, without a companion with 
them to throw stones at the Crocadiles. 

Oe 

The following excellent sketch, full of humor 
and philosophy, we take from a number of the 
London Magazine, published many years ago. 
It is one of the best productions of that rich and 
tranquil writer, Charles Lamb. The sketch 
purported to come from the perere of one R—d, 
a respectable London merchant, of a humorous 
turn of mind, who was placed in the pillory for 
some alleged fraud on the revenue. Our rea- 
ders of course know generally, thatin this place 
of punishment, the culprit is exposed on a scaf- 
fold, within a kind of frame, to the missiles, foul 
and hurtful, of a metropolitan mob; being turn- 
ed every quarter of an. hour, to face different 
points of the compass. The attendant who man- 
ages these turnings of the culprit, goes by the 
name of Jack Ketch. An address to him from 
the prisoner, opens the piece. 

REFLECTIONS IN THE PILLORY. 

SCENE, OPPOSITE THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
Time,— Twelve to One—Noon. 

Kercn, my good fellow, you have a neat hand. 
Prithee adjust this new collar to my neck gin- 

erly. Iam not used to these wooden cravats. 

here, softly, softly. That seems the exact 
point between ornament and strangulation. A 
thought looser on thisside. Now itwilldo. And 
have a care in turning me, that I present my as- 
pect due vertically. 1 now face the orient. In 
a quarter of an hour I shift southward—do you 
mind? and so on, till I face the east again, travel- 
ling with thesun. No half points I beseech you; 
N. N. by W. or any such elaborate niceties. 
They become the shipman’s card, but not this 





REFLECTIONS IN THE PILLORY. 


mystery. Now leave me a little to my own re- 
flections. 

Bless us, what a company is assembled in 
honor of me! How grand I stand here! I never 
felt so sensibly the effect of solitude in a crowd, 
I muse in solemn silence upon the vast mis- 
cellaneous rabble in the pit there. From my 
private box I contemplated with mingled pity 
and wonder the gaping curiosity of those under- 
lings. Rosemary Lane has emptied herself of 
the very flower of her citizens to grace my show, 
Duke’s place sits desolate. W hat is there in 
my face that strangers should come so far from 
the east to gaze upon it?—(Here an egg nar- 
rowly masses him.) That oor iy hg well meant, 
but not so cleanly executed. By the tricklings 
it should not be either myrrh or frankincense, 
Spare your presents, my friends; I am no-ways 
mercenary. I desire no massive tokens of your 
approbation. I am past those valentines. Be- 
stow those coffins of untimely chickens upon 
mouths that water for them. Comfort your addle 
spouses with them at home and stop the mouths 
of your brawling brats with such Olla Podridas; 
they have need ofthem. (4 brick bat is let fly.)— 

iscase not, I pray you, dismantle not your 
rent and ragged tenements, to furnish me with 
architectural decorations which I can excuse. 
This fragment might have stopped a flaw against 
snow comes. (4 coal flies.) Cinders are dear 
entlemen. This nubbling might have helped 
the pot boil, when your cuttings from the sham- 
bles at three ha’pence a pound shall! stand at cold 
asimmer. Now, south, about, Ketch. I would 
enjoy australian popularity. 
hat, my friends from over the water! Old 
benchers; flies of a day; ephemeral Romans; 
welcome! Doth the sight of me draw souls from 
limbo? Can it dispeople purgatory; ha! 

What am I, or what was my father’s house, 
that I should thus be set up a spectacle to gen- 
tlemen and others? Why are all faces like Per- 
sians at the sunrise, bent singly on mine alone? 
It wont be esteemed an ordinary visnomy, 2 
quotidian merely. Doubtless these assembled 
myriads discern some traits of nobleness, gen- 
tility, breeding, which hitherto have escaped the 
common observation,—some intimation, as it 
were of wisdom, piety, valor, and so-forth. My 
sight dazzles; and if {am not deceived by the 
too familiar pressure of this strange neckcloth 
that envelopes it, my countenance gives out 
lambent glories. For some painters now, to 
take me in the lucky point of expression!—the 
posture so convenient; the head never shifting, 
but standing quiescent ina sort of natural frame. 
But these artizans require a westerly aspect. 
Ketch, turn me. 

Something of St. James’ air in these new 
friends. Now if Sir Thomas Lawrence be apy 
where in that group, his fortune is made forever: 
I think I see some one taking out a crayon. 
will compose my whole face to a smile which yet 
shall not so predominate, but that gravity and 
gaiety shall contend as it were; you understand 
me? | will work up my thoughts to some mild 
rapture ; a gentle enthusiasmus; which the artist 
may transfer in a manner warm to the canvass. 
I will inwardly apostrophize my tabernacle. 


Delectable mansion, hail! House, not made of 
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every wood! Lodging, that pays no rent; airy 
and commodious: which owing no window tax, 
art yet all casement out of which men will have 
such pleasure in peering, that they will some- 
times stand an hour together to enjoy thy pros- 
pects! Cell, recluse from the vulgar! Quiet re- 
tirement frem the great Babel, yet affording suf- 
ficient glimpses into it! Pulpit, that instructs 
without note or sermon beok, into which the 
reacher is inducted without tenth or first fruits! 
Turone, unshared, and single, that disdainest a 
Brentford competitor! Honor without co-rival! 
Or hearest thou rather, magnificent theatre, in 
which the spectator comes to see and to be seen? 
From the giddy heights I look down upon the 
herd who stand with eyes upturned, as if a wing- 
ed messenger hovered over them, and mouth 
open, as if they expected manna. _I feel, I feel 
the true Episcopal yearnings. Behold in me 
your flock, your overseer! What, though I can- 
not lay hands, because my own are laid, yet I 
can mutter benedictions. ‘True otium cum dig- 
nitate! Proud Pisgah eminence! Pinnacle su- 
blime! O Pillory, ’tis thee I sing! Thou young 
brother to the gallows, without his rough and 
Esau palms; that with ineffable contempt sur- 
veyest beneath thee the grovelling stocks, which 
claim presumptuously to be of thy great race. 
Let that low wood know that thou art far higher 
born! Let that domicile of groundling rogues 
and earth kissing varlets envy thy preferment, 
not seldom fated to be the wanton baiting house, 
the temporary retreat of poet and of patriot. 
Shades of Bastwich and of eel hover o’r thee 
—Defoe is there, and more greatly daring Sheb- 
heare—from their (little more elevated) stations 
that lok down with recognitions. Ketch, turn 


q me. 


'now veer to the north. Open your widest 


| gates, thou proud Exchange of London, that 1 


_ look in as proudly!—I stand upon a level 
with all kings. They and I from equal super- 


_ ciliousness, o’erlook the plodding, money hunt- 


ing tribe below; who busied in their sordid 


speculations, scarce elevate their eyes to notice 
| Your ancient, or my recent grandeur. The se- 
- cond Charles smiles on me frem three pedestals.* 


Fle closed the Exchequer; { cheated the Excise. 
Equal our darings, equal be our lot. 
Are those the quarters? ’tis their fatal chime. 
hat the ever winged hours would butstand still! 
But I must descend, from this dream of great- 


_ hess. Stay, stay,a little while,importunate hour 
hand. A moment or two, and I shall walk on 
foot, with the undistinguished many. ‘The clock 
' Speaks one. I return to common life. Ketch, 


et me out. 


q ——— 


Several statues of Charles II. are placed near the 
London Exchange, without and within. 
a 
Beavtirur, Quoration.—The Rev. D. Griffin, in 
us speech betore the American Education ‘Society, 
appealed to “the sex, who, like ministering angels, 
ove to hover about the chambers of sickness”—who 


| Pwe so much to Christianity; and introduced this 


eautiful quotation : 
‘ot she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 
She, when apostles shrunk, could danger brave, 
44281 at the cross, and earliest at the grave. 


WHAT I'D BE—INSANITY. 
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Written for the Casket. 
WHAT IDD BE. 
I would be a summer cloud 
Soaring through the ether proud, 
Fitting round the azure sky, 
Or in the sunbeams tow’ ring high; 
Who'd be then as gay as I? 
“These have but a transient day, 
Summer clouds soon pass away,— 
Winter comes with chilling gloom 
And sends them shivering to the tomb!” 


Then I'd be a blushing rose 
‘That around its fragrance throws, 
Blooming on my parent stem, 
With brightness like some orient gem} 
Who'd be then as gay as 1? 

“Roses beautiful may bloom 

Sending round their rich perfume; 

But how soon their beauty fly, 

Scarce they’re blooming ere they die!” 


Then I'd be a little dove, 
Soaring thro’ the elouds above, 
Now to lands remote I'd fly, 
‘Now I'd swell my wood-notes high ; 
Who'd be then as gay as I? 
“Thou on pinions light may’st soar, 
And the distant land explore; 
"Though awhile may’st gaily sing, 
But death shall seize thee onthe wing!” 


Then I'd be a twinkling star, 
Seen amid the mists altar; 
And though clouds o’erspread ‘the sky, 
Still P’'d hold my place on high; 
Who'd be then as Bay as 1? 
“Mortal, every thing shall pall, 
Stars shall from their sockets tall; 
And know, while o’er this earth you plod, 
All that is shall shange but GOD.” 
Philad, LisLeE. 
a a 
INSANITY. 


It1s difficult to account for the severity of treat- 
ment which the insane have received. Formany 
centuries the sentiment seems to have been almost 
unquestioned, that this class of invalids should be 
terrified and lashed and goaded to the serene en- 
joyment of their mental powers. Celsus says, 
that this unnatural excitement of the mind, must 
be allayed by starvation, chains, and the lash. 

Willis, an eminent English physician, who 
wrote about two centuries since, recommends 
manacles, fetters and stripes, and insists upon 
coarse food, rough clothing, .a hard bed, and treat- 
ment generally rigid and severe. It mattered 
not whether the patient was a hardy sailor, or the 
refined lady, who had been nurtured from the 
table of dainties, and had reposed on the couch 
of down. 

Savages, who generally suppose that insanity 
results fram demoniacal possession have a shadow 
of reason on their side, when they endeavor to 
whip the demon out of the body into which he has 
intruded. But it is indeed strange, that civilized 
nations, with more enlightened views as to the 
nature of the disease, should so long have followed 
this cruel,unnatural prescription. Every mea- 
sure seems to have been adopted whichingenuity 
could devise to tortureand terrify the poor ma- 
niac into sanity. Among these instruments of 
torture ‘the bath of surprise’ is one, which not 
unfrequently has proved fatal. The unsyspect- 
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ing patient, perhaps in feeble health, and with a 
nervous system highly excited, is blindfolded and 
led across a room, when he is unsuspectedly 
plunged into abath of cold water, the sides of 
which are carefully guarded withcushions. The 
sudden shock and fright are so great, that not in 
a few instances the patient has never recovered 
from them. 
Sometimes the patient would be seated in a 
chair, and from a trap-door fourteen feet above 
his head, a ody pail of water would suddenly 
be poured upon him. Enfeebled in body by damp 
dungeons, degraded by heavy chains, and exas- 
perated by unkind treatment, it is not strange 
that so few should recover. A farmer in Scot- 
land who kept a private mad-bouse, was inthe 
habit of yoking a number of the insane in his 
plough, and goading them on to plough his fields. 
There are but few so far lost to self respect as 
not to feel, and keenly feel, such degradation. 
Insanity does not always blunt the sensibilities; 
it not unfrequently excites them to greater 
acuteness. A nobleman of England, of fine and 


- cultivated mind, suddenly became insane, and 


manifested so much violence that it was necessary 
to confine him with thestraight waistcoat. The 
restraint and imagined insult exasperated him 
to the highest degree. Offended pride increased 
his delusion and ravings. One day his physician 
urged him to walk in the garden for exercise. 
‘Nosir!’ he repied, ‘I will not while in this degra- 
ded condition!’(glancing at the straight waistcoat) 
*But,my Lord, noone will see you there.’ ‘Ah 
sir!—what a base man you must be to think it is 
being seen!—No sir, itis notmy body’s degrada- 
tion—it is my mind that is degraded and suffers.’ 

This man while most furiously insane, felt the 
ignominy to which he was exposed by confine- 
ment and restraint. 

There are perhaps no institutions in which op- 
pression and abuse may be more easily practised 
than in asylums for the insane. Persons perfectly 
sane have not unfrequently been confined for long 
periods, and subjected to the most rigorous treat- 
ment, in consequence of the representations of 
others, who from motives of interest or revenge 
desired their seclusion. It has been by nomeans 
a difficult task to have asane man shut upin the 
waris of a lunatic hospital. A man of slight ec- 
centricities of character hasa large fortune which 
relatives are anxious tosecure. They placehim 
in some private institution. The man is indig- 
nant at this treatment, and hisindignation passes 
for raving. Perhaps he makes a great effort to 
control his feelings, and most earnestly denies 
being the subject of any mental derangement. 

His very denial is considered as evidence 
against him, and his moderation is regarded as 
the proverbial cunning with which the lunatic en- 
deavors to effect his escape. 

A manof undisturbed understanding, suddenly 
surprised by the servants of a lunatic asylum, 
with hand-cuffs ready, and a coach waiting to 
carry him off, would infallibly exhibit soine signs 
easily construed into proofs that he was “not right 
in his head.” A manofshy and eccentric habits, 


if exposed to a similar outrage, would manifest 
his feelings in moods still more peculiar, and fur- 
nish abundant proofs of undeniable madness; and 
if the attempt were made on an individual of a 





INSANITY. 


susceptible nervous system, of irritable temper. 
ament, suffering too under some temporary cause 
of discomposure or affliction, no one who has eyer 
attended to the inequalites of his own mind, can 
doubt that his mental government would be suff. 
ciently shaken to warrant any restraint or coer- 
cionon the part of those who would seldom be 
found reluctant to restrain and coerce. 

Once confined, the very confinement is ad- 
mitted as the strongest ofall proofs, that the man 
must be mad. When, after suffering so much 
wrong, he has an opportunity of speaking to the 
appointed visiters of the house, supposing himto 
be confined where he can be visited,and suppos- 
ing him not to give way to his feelings, but to 
control them,—his entreaties, his anxious repre- 
sentations, his prayers for liberty,—what do they 
avail. The keeper of the asylum is accustomed 
to all these things. He kmows that the truly 
and dangerous insane can act in the same way; 
and from ignorance, in the absence of any bad 
intention, he entirely disregards the patent's 
words. The visiters, knowing nothing of the 
shades of disorderd minds, or not reflecting upon 
them, are told that they see the ‘best of him;’ that 
it is one of his ‘good days;’ that heis often dread- 
fully violent; or that if left to himself he will com- 
mit suicide; and they shrink from the respon- 
sibility of deciding, where they know it is very 
possible they may be wrong! 

It is a much more difficult matter thanis gen- 
erally imagined, tor a person suspected of insan- 
ity to convince others that he is not insane. In 
a lunatic asylum you may talk for hours with 
individual patients, without elicting a single 
remark which detects their insanity. ‘The most 
furious maniacs have hours and days of apparent 
freedom from any unnaturalexcitement. Many 
persons are insane upon one subject only. They 
willconverse upon other topics with perfect pro- 
priety ; their demeanor is consistent and res- 
pectful. No one would suspect their mental 
aberration, as long as the particular object of 
derangement is not introduced. : 

In the Hospital at Worcester, an individual 
was introduced, brought from some distant tow), 
and no account of the peculiarity of his case 
came withhim. For several weeks he gave no 
exhibition whatever of a disorderd mind. His 
conduct was correct, his conversation calm and 
rational. One day he wished to smoke, avd 
being told that it was contrary to the laws of the 
institution, he was excited to a violent rage; his 
insanity at once flashed out; he declared that he 
was high sheriff, and possessed authority paré- 
mount to any andallother. Upon this point ao 
this only, the man was insane, and as nothing 
had previously occurred during his residence 10 
the Hospital, to directly contradict his will, his 
paticular delusion had not beenelicited. Pinel 
mentions the case of a lunatic, confined in one! 
the Hospitals in France, who appeared so per- 
fectly sane that the Commissary, after holding * 
long conversation with him, and detecting DY 
shade of hallucination, ordered him to be dischar- 
ged. When the certificate was handed the pa 
tient, he subscribed himself Jesus Christ, 22 
immediately was lost in reverie and delusion. 

j A physician was once prosecuted by an insave 
man for confining him without cause in a mad- 
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BALL ON BOARD THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION, 





jouse. The lunatic underwent the most rigid 
examination. and was found remarkable for 
soundness of mind, until some one asked him 
about a princess with whom he had corresponded 
incherry juice. This touched the chord which 
awolse all his latent delusions, and he exhibited 
himself to the court a violent maniac, 

Hence a man whois really sane, if once placed 
in a mad-house by the machinations of others, 
finds it almest impossible to prove his sanity. 
He can say nothing which the most furious mad- 
men have not said. Hecan present no evidence 
of a sound mind, which has not in and again 
been presented by those whose delusions are the 
most frantic and dangerous. And if the mind 
las been enfeebled by disease, or agitated by 
calamities, or disturbed and defected by the pres- 
sure of care, it is still more difficult to sustain 
mental composure, under the irritations of unjust 
confinement and persecution. 

The caprices of the human mind are inexpli- 
ezble and undefinable. Mental delusions are 
of all kinds and degrees, from the slight shades 
of eccentricity to the phrenzied laugh and uncon- 
trollable rage of the confirmed maniac. Take 
any definition of insanity which is laid down in 
| treatises upon this subject, and it will either 

make one half the world suitable subjects for 

Bedlam, or it will be so narrew as toset at liberty 

one half of those who are now inmates oflunatic 

asylums. Locke says that insanity is reasoning 
correctly from wrong premises. And is every 
man who reasons from false premises mad? And 

does every madman reason correctly from the im- 
| pression with which he is deluded? The futility 

ofevery definition hitherto offered, of the morbid 

conditions of the mind is now very generally 
admitted. When Dr. Burrow, in animportant 
legal investigation, was asked by the court to 
define unsoundness ofmind, he decidedly declined 
saying that he had heard the question frequently 
put to medical men of the greatest eminence, 
and never heard any one of them, by his expla- 
nation, make the subject at all clearer.—Keli- 
gious Magazine. 

——<>__— 
From the New York Mirror. 


| DESCRIPTION OF A BALLON BOARD THE 
FRIGATE UNITED STATES. 


By N. P. Witus. 

Trieste....The guns were run out of the ports; the 
Main and mizen-masts were wound with red and white 
 ointing; the eapstan was railed with arms and wreath. 
| ed with flowers; the wheel was tied with nosegays; 
» ‘he American eagle stood against the mainmast with 
_ star of midshipmen’s swords glittering above it; fes- 
‘ons of evergreens were tanel through the rigging; 

. te companion way was arched with hoops of green 
» ‘eaves and roses; the decks were tastefully chalked; the 
Vommodore’s skylight was piled with cushions and co- 
vered with red damask for an ottoman; seats were laid 
long from one carronade to the other: and the whole 
was enclosed with a temporary tent lined throughout 

; with pee | flags, and studded ali over with bouquets 
ot all the flowers of Illyria. Chandeliers made of bayo- 
hets, battle lanterns and candles in any quantity were 

_ Gsposed all over the hall. A splendid supper was set 
| euton the gun-deck below, draped in with flags.--- 
Our own and the Constellation’s boats were to be at 
‘he pier at nine o’clock to bring off the ladies; and at 
Loon every thing promised of the brightest. 
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First, about four in the afternoon, came up a saucy- 
looking cloud from the westernmost peak of the Friuli. 
Then ilowed from every point towards the north, an 
extending edge of a broad, solid black sheet which rose 
with the regularity of a curtain, and began to send 
down a wind upon us which made us look anxiously 
to our ballroom bowlines. The midshipmen were all 
torward, watching it from the forecastle. ‘The lieuten- 
ants were in the gangway, watching it from the ladder. 
The puasenointe Yeahed seriously out of the larboard 
cabin port. It was as grave a ship’s company as ever 
looked out for a shipwreck. 

The country about Trieste is shaped like a bellows, 
and the city and harbor lie in the nose. They have a 
wind that comes down through the valley, called the 
“bora,” which several times in a year is strong enough 
to lift people from their feet. We could see by 
the clouds of dust on the mountain roads, that it was 
coming. At six o’clock the shrouds began to creak; 
the white tops flew from the waves in showers of spray, 
and the root of our sea-palace began to shiver in the 
wind. There was no more hope. We had waited 
even too long. All hands were called to take down 
chandeliers, sword-stars and ottomans, before it was 
half done, the storm was upon us, the bunting was fly- 
ing and flapping, the nicely chalked decks were sulk. 
ed with rain, and strown with leaves of flowers, and 
the whole structure, the taste and labor of the ship’s 
company for two days, was a watery wreck. 

Lieutenant C——, who had had the direction of the 
whole, was the officer ofthe deck. He sent for his 
pea-jacket, and leaving him to pace out his watch 
among the ruins of his imagination, we went below to 
get early to bed and forgot our disappointment in sleep. 

The next morning the sun rose without a veil.---The 
“blue Friuii” looked clear and fresh; the southwest 
wind came over softly from the shore of Italy, and we 
commenced retrieving our disaster with elastic spirit. 
Nothing had suffered seriously except the flowers, and 
boats were dispatched ashore for fresh supplies, while 
the awnings were lifted higher and wider than before, 
the bright coloured flags replaced, the arms polished 
and arranged in improved order, and the decks re-chalk- 
ed with new devices. At six in the evening every 
thing was swept up, and the ball-room astonished even 
ourselves. It was the prettiest place for a dance in 
the world. 

The ship has an admirab'e band of twen y Italians 
collected from Naples and other ports, and a fanciful 
orchestra was raised for them on the larboard side of 
the mainmast. They struck up a march as the first 
boatful of ladies stepped upon the deck, and in the 
course of half an hour, the waltzing commenced with 
at least two hundred couples, while the ottoman and 
seats under the hammoc-cloths were filled with specta 
tors. ‘The frigate has a lofty poop, and there was 
room enough upon it for two quadrilles after it haa 
served asa receptionroom. Jt was edged with a tem- 
posers ballustrade, wreathed with flowers and studded 
with lights, and the cabin beneath (on a level with the 
main ball-room) was set out with card tables. From 
the gangway entrance the scene was like a brilliant 
theatrica! ballet. 

An amusing part of it was the sailors’ imitation on 
the forward decks. ‘They had taken the waste shrub- 
bery and evergreens, of which there was a great quan- 
tity, and had formed a sort of grove, extending all 
round. It was arched with festoons of leaves, with 
quantities of fruit tied afmong them; ang over the en- 
t™ance was suspended a rough picture of a frigate 
with the inseription “Free trade and Sailors’ rights.” 
The forecastie was ornamented with cutlasses and one 
or two nautical transparencies, with pistols and 
miniature ships interspersed, and the whole lit 
up handsomely. The men. dressed in their white 
duck trowsers and blue jackets, and sat round 
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onthe guns playing at draughts, or listening to the mu- 
sic, or gazing atthe ladies constantly promenading tore 
and aft, and to me this was one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the spectacle. Five hundred weather-bea- 
ten and manly faces are a fine sight any where. 

The dance went gaily on. The reigning belle was 
an Amerivan, but we had lovely women of all nations 
among your guests. ‘There are several wealthy Jew- 
ish families in Trieste, and their dark-eyed daughters, 
we may say at this distance, are full of the thoughtful 
loveliness peculiar to the race. Then we had Illy- 
rans and Germans, and Terpischore be our witness 
---how they danced! My travelling companion the 
count of Friuli was there; and his little Viennessé wife, 
though she spoke no christian language, danced as 
neatly asa fairy. Of strangers passing through ‘Trieste 
we had several of distinction. Among them was a 
fascinating Milanese marchioness, a relative of Man- 
zoni’s the novelist, (and as enthusiastic and eloquent 
a lover of her country as I ever listened to on the sub- 
ject of oppressed Italy,) and two handsome young men 
the counts Neipperg, sons-in-law to Maria Louisa, 
who amused themselves as if they had seen nothing 
better in the little duchy of Parma. 

We went below at midnight to supper, and the la- 
dies came up with renewed spirit to the dance. It 
was a brilliantscene indeed. The officers of both 
ships, in full uniform, the gentlemen from shore, most- 
ly military, in full dress, the gaiety of the bnght-red 
bunting, laced with white and blue, and studded, 
wherever they would stand, with flowers, and the 
really uncommon number of beautiful women, with 
the foreign features and complexions so rich and 
captivating to our eyes, produced altogether an eflect 
unsurpassed by any thing I haveever seen even at the 
court fetes of Europe. The daylight gun fired at the 
close of a gallopade, and the crowded boats pulled 


ashore with their lovely freight by the broad light of 


morning. 
i 


Unpublished Letters of Robert Burns. 


From Burns to James Hoyes, Esy., Gordon Castle.— 
0.1. 

Sirn,—I will defend my conduct in giving you this 
trouble, on the best of Christian principles—*W hatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do you 
even so unto them.” I shal} certainly, among my lega- 
cies, leave my latest curse to that unlucky predicament 
which hurried—tore me away from Gerdon Castle. 
May that obstinate son of Latin prose be curst to 
Scotch mile periods, and damn’d to seven league para- 
graphs, while declension and congugation, gender, 
number, and time, under the ragged banners of disson- 
ance and disarrangement, eternally rank against him 
in hostile array! 

Allow me, sir, to strengthen the small claim I have 
to your acquaintance by the following request. An 
engraver James Johnson, in Edinburg, has, not from 
mercenary views, but from an honest Scotch enthusi- 
asm, set about collecting all our native songs, and set- 
ting them to music, particularly those that have never 
been set before. Clarke, the well known musician, 
presides over the musical arrangement, and Drs. Beat- 
tie and Blacklock, Mr. Tytler, Woodhouselee, and 
your humble servant to the utmost of his small pow- 
er, assist in collecting the old poetry, or sometimes, 
fer a fine air, to make a stanza when it has no words, 
The brats, too tedious to mention, claim a parently 
pang from my bardship. I onneeas it will appear in 
Johnson’s second number—the first was published be- 


fore my acquaintance withhim. “Cauld Kail in Aber- 
deen,” is one intended for this number, and I beg a co- 
py of his Grace of Gordon’s words to it, which you 
were so kind to repeat to me. You may be sure we 
wont prefix the author’s name, except you like, though 





LETTERS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


I look upon it as no small merit to this work that the 
names of so many authors of old Scotch songs, names 
almost forgotten, will be inserted. Ido-not well know 
where to write to you- -I rather write at you but if you 
will be so obliging immediately on receipt of this, ag 
to write mea tew lines, I shall perhaps pay you in 
kind though not in quality. Johnson’s terms are, each 
number a handsome pocket volume, to consist of at 
least a hundred Scotch songs with basses for the harp. 
sichord, &c. The price to subscribers five shillings, to 
non-subs, six shillings. He will have three numbers 
I conjecture. . 

My directions for two or three weeks will he at Mr, 
W illiam Cruickshank’s, St. James’-square, New Town, 


Edinburgh. 
= I an, sir, yours to command, 
Edinburgh, 30th Oct. 1787. Rosr. Burns, 





To James Hoyes, Esq. of Gordon Castle.—No. 11. 


Dear Sir,—I wouldhave wrote you immediately on 
receipt of your kind letter, but a mixed impulse of 
gratitude and esteem whispered to me that I ought to 
send you something by way of return. When a poet 
owesany thing, particularly when he is indebted for 
good uttices, the payment that usually recurs to him-- 
the only coin, indeed, in which he prob«bly is conver. 
sant—is thyme. Johnson sends the book by the Fiy, 
as directed, and begs to enclose his most grateful 
thanks; my return, I intended, should have been one or 
two poetic bagatelles, which the world have not seen, 
or perhaps, for obvious reasons cannot see. ‘These I 
shall send you before F leave Edin. They may make 
you laugh a little, which, on the whole, is no bad way 
of spending one’s precious hours and still more precious 
breath. Atany rate they will be, though asmall, yet 
a very sincere mark of my respectful esteem, fora 
gentleman whose farther acquaintance I should look 
on as a pecuniary obligation. 

The Duke’s song, independent totally of his Duke. 
ship, charms ne. ‘There is I know not what of wild 
happiness of thought and expression peculiarly beau- 
tiful in the old Scottish song style, of which his grace, 
old venerable Skinner, the author of Tullochgorum, 
&e., and the late Boss at Lochlee, of true Scottish poe- 
tic memory, are the only modern instances, that I re- 
collect, since Ramsay with his contemporaries, and 
poor Bob Ferguson, went to the world of deathless 
existence and truly immortal song. ‘The mob ot man- 
kind, that many-headed beast, would laugh at so sen- 
ous a speech about anold song; but, as Job says, “O 
that mine adversary had written a book!”—Those who 
think that composing a Scotch song is a trifling busi- 
ness—let them try. 

I wish my lord duke would pay a proper attention to 
the Christian admonition, ‘Hide not your candle un- 
der a bushel,” but “let your light shine before men.” 
I could name ha'fa dozen dukes that I guess area dev- 
ilish deal worse employed; nay, I question, if there are 
half adozen better. Perhaps there are not half that 
sepnty number whom Heaven has favoured with the 
tuneful, happy, and, I will say glorious gilt. 

I am, dear Sir, your obliged humble servant, 


ROBERT BUR 
Edinburgh, Nov, 6, 1787. 


Sympatuy.—There are two neighboring hills neat 


Cumberland, (Eng.) viz: Skiddaw and Skuffel, of 


which it is said, that if the former be capt with clouds 
and mists, it wil not be long ere rain falls on the other. 
They who are contiguous to each other in residence, 
business, friendship, or the ties of blood, must remem- 
ber that if adversity is the lot of one, it will be also 
that of the other. Spmpathy is expected and due from 
all towards each other; for as all are subjects of the 
same blessings, they are also of similar calamities. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine for Octoher. 
PAGANINIS FIDDLE. 


“f] cantar, che nell anima, si sente—Prrrarcn. 
“This must be spirit music, good my Lord!” 
Temrest. 

What traveller who has ever visited “ Genoa 
ja Superba,” can forget the Strada Balbi, with 
its marble palaces, its bright frescos, and hang- 
ing orange eores ? Who can forget that clear 
blue sky, whose tints are reflected in the Medi- 
terranean, and whose heat is tempered by the 
“ aria marina,” which there so greatly refreshes 
the southern atmosphere? Bright and sunny as 
the picture is, still, like all others, it has its re- 
verse—and some of the narrow lanes, which lie 
inthe vicinity of this rnagnificent street, present, 
as if by way of contrast, scenes of dirt, desola- 
tion, and wretchedness, unequalled in any even 
of the Italian cities. 

In one of these miserable byeways, in 1810, the 
period at which our story commences, Nicolo 
Paganini, the violinist, ‘* par excellence,” whose 
name has since been borne upon the waters of 
fame throughout all Europe, and who has been 
deemed, in the judgment of the musical world, 
unrivalled and supreme in the arcana of his art, 
dwelt in poverty, unnoticed and unknown. He 
was the inhabitant of one of the poorest shops in 
the Viculo, or narrow lane, and barely obtained 
enough by working as a musical instrument ma- 
ker to support his aged mother, who for many 
years had been his sole companion. For some 
time past their circumstances had been gradual- 
ly declining, and the little patrimony bequeathed 
to Paganini by his father, had been dissipated 
and exhausted, so that the poor Genoese had 
been reduced from comparative independence 
to obtain his daily bread by his daily labour. 
This had not always been the case. The little 
shop of Paganini had at one time exhibited an 
appearance of comfort, and even wealth; heand 
lis mother Brigitta had been decently clad ; and 
as there were not many tradesmen in Genoa 
who followed the same occupation, he had ob- 
tained a tolerable livelihood. At that period he 
might regularly have been working cheer- 
fully at the door of his little habitation, gaily 
humming some of the favourite airs of his native 
city, and repaying with interest the good-hu- 
moured jokes of the Genoese damsels, who often 
raised their veils in passing to gaze upon his 
thin ungainly figure, and wild, spirit-like face. 
Butall his bright prospects of independence had 
been clouded, and one unfortunate calamity 
teemed to doom him to continual melancholy, 
and to hopeless poverty—he had become the 
victim of monomania ; a devoted prey to one un- 


| changeable idea, which haunted him night and 


day, and whose impulses he blindly followed, ve- 


| gardiess of the privations he might suffer or give 


rise to. His poor mother, deeply afflicted at 
seeing him thus dissipate his substance, in vain 
entreated him not to reduce her to misery. Her 


_ ‘upplications were disregarded, sometimes un- 


heard, and her son continued to neglect his ordi- 


| hary occupation, so that by degrees all his sav- 


lugs, his stock in trade, his furniture, and even 
18 very clothes, were swallowed up in the ex- 
penses incurred by the futile experiments which 
14 
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his monomania induced him to make. It must, 
however, be confessed, that if there had been 
any chance of his obtaining his object, Paga- 
nini had hit upon an excellent speculation. 
Having in his possession a violin of the cele- 
brated Mantuan maker, Tartini, for which se- 
veral amateurs had offered him extravagant 
prices, the idea of imitating the excellencies of 
that maker flashed across his mind. He calcu- 
lated, fairly enough, that if he could produce a 
violin, copied from this model with mathemati; 
cal exactness, formed of a similar description of 
wood, and coloured and varnished in a similar 
manner, his instrument would fully equal the 
original in tone and value. In spite, however, 
of all his endeavours, he always discovered some 
trifling difference between the copy and the mo- 
del—some indefinitely slight distinctions which 
rendered it necessary to commence the work 
over again. Thus the poor instrument-maker 
seemed destined to the endless task of construct- 
ing new violins, and of making infinitely close 
approximations to, without ever reaching, the 
perfection which he aimed at. At last, after 
many experiments, Paganini’s original ideal be- 
came somewhat modified; he had completed a 
violin which, to all appearance, was a perfect 
copy of the Tartini, and which, nevertheless, 
was so wholly inferior to it, that Paganini began 
to suspect that some element of a superior na- 
ture, some intellectual essence above his reach, 
existed in the composition of that chef-d’euvre 
of violins. ‘** Who knows,” said he, raising his 
tall, thin figure, and fixing his dark, unhealthy 
eyes upon a Genoese professor, who endeavoured 
to solve his problem by some new application of 
the theory of sound—* Who knows whether lL 
should not seek, out of the pale of this gross ma- 
terial world, the solution of my doubts? Words 
are the representatives of ideas, are they not? 
Well, then, when | speak of the soul of music 
which dwells within my violin, perhaps I ma 
have unwittingly mentioned the obstacle which 
retards me; perhaps there may be a soulof mu- 
sic? What think you Signor?’ The Protessor, 
with an inward conviction of the madness of poor 
Paganini, only answered by shaking his head in 
that oracular, Lord Burleigh style, which means 
every thing or nothing, and left the shop, while 
Paganini continued soliloquising. “Aye, the 
soul of music! but how is that spirit to be invok- 
ed, and to what incantation will it prove submis- 
sive? 1 have heard of one Mozart, a German, 
who has etlected wondrous music with a zauber- 
flote (a magic flute) why should there not be also 
a magic violin? Let me consider now.” His 
head sunk on his breast, and he only became 
the more deeply buried in his speculations. 


One day a customer, who brought hima fiddle- 
bow to have it repaired, forgot in his shop a 
book, which remained there unreclaimed for 
some time. Paganini, in his hours of leisure, 
which were rare, (for when his hands were not 
engaged in manual labour, his poor visionary 
brains were at work), turned over the leaveg. 
It was one of those respectable monuments of 
Florentine patience which the press of Messrs. 
Giulio Auberti produced in the seventeenth cen. 
tury—the prototype of the modern Encyclops- 
dias and Societies for the Diffusion of Knowl- 
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edge The author of the work, which thus fell 
into Paganini’s hands, modestly professed his in- 
tention to treat ‘*de omnibus rebus, and also of 
many other things,’ and certainly did his best to 
fulfil his profession by making his book, like 
Lord Brougham’s head,a universal repertorium! 
There a chapter upon the best form of govera- 
rent was to be found beside one upon the Ele- 
yen Thousand Virgins of Cologne; and a re- 
ceipt for making Cypress wine was followed by 
a dissertation on the Council of Trent. As Pa- 
ganini indolently turned over its leaves, the 
words “ Transmigration of Souls” suddenly met 








his eye. He started up in extasy, feeling that 
his hour was come, and that the great secret 
which he had so long sought, and sought for in 
yain, was on the point of being revealed to him. 
Hie devoured the chapter, which coutained 
merely an account of the Indian doctrine of the 
Metempsychosis; and conceiving that a new 
light had burst in upon him, occupied himself 
ia making preparations for the great physiolo- 
gical experiment, which he hoped would soon 
crown his efforts. 

Three months after Paganini had perused the 
volume which had so deeply attracted his atten- 





tion, and had become imbued with the idea of 
the eternal transmigration of souls, through ani- 
mate and jnanimate bodies, thus convincing | 
himself of the possibility of animating an inani- | 
rnate violin, the interior of the little shop which } 
he inhabited presented a strange and unusual 
scene, It was one o’clock in the morning; not 
2 sound was to be heard in the devoted streets of 
Genoa; and then, in a small apartment behind 
his shop, whose darkness was only rendered visi- 
ble by one smalllamp, lay Brigitta Paganini,the 
mother of our artist, in the pangs of her last 
hour, on the very same black leather bed on 
which, thirty years before, her son Nicolo had 
been brought into the world. We would not, 
however, insinuate for a moment, that Paganini 
had murdered his mother for the sake of esta- 
blishing his theory. No; he had not as yet 
reached so high a degree of apathetic philoso- 
phy. The respectable old lady was only dying 
of a cancer, which she had rendered inveterate | 
by copious doses of rosolia, There she lay, a| 
prey to all the agonies which that torturing dis- 
ease inflicts upon its victims, speechless, and 
only giving evidence of her existence by deep | 
and painful groans; and beside the bed stood 
her son Nicolo, pale but determined,—unnerved 
by the pangs of which he was witnesss,—not one 
tear glistening in his eyes,—not one muscle of 
his face exhibiting an expression of sympathy. 
No; all his faculties were absorbed in watching 
the expiring woman, while he applied to her dy- 
ing lips a long leathern tube connected with the 
violin lying upon the table. 

At fifty-two minutes and some seconds past 
one, the respiration of poor Brigitta suddenly 
ceased; her pulse stopped,—her eye became 
fixed;—and her son, almost shouting for joy, 
having received her last breath in the tube, her- 
metically stopped the entrance, and forced the 
dying sigh down the leathern passage into the 
body of the violin. This, it is hardly necessary 
to inform our readers, was the experiment over 
which Paganini had so long pondered. This 
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was the impious attempt which, with the heart. 
lessness of ambition, he made to imprison the 
soul of his respectable mother in the bowels of a 
violin. Happily, however, the superhuman ex. 
periment was frustrated. The Indian philoso- 
phers, who fancied the last sigh, the anima ultj- 
ma, to be synonimous with the soul, had misled 
him through their false system of metaphysics, 
The human soul has other modes of reaching the 
region of eternal misery or bliss than through 
the medium of human respiration; and the re- 
sult ef the experiment was to imprison, not the 
soul, but the ghost, the surviving human breath 
of the estimable Brigitta,in the fiddle of her son. 
[t must not, however, be imagined that such av- 
dacious tampering with the things of the invisi- 
ble world were unattended with evil to the bold 
experimenter. At the moment the great effort 
was accomplished, and the ghost was heard flut- 
tering for freedom against the sides of the violin, 
Paganini, exhausted by the efforts which he had 
made, and the emotions which he had experienc- 
ed. sunk lifeless upon the floor, and remained 
there until the sun was already high in the hea- 
vens. 

When he recovered, it was only by slow de- 
grees that the transactions of the night were pre- 
sented to his mind. With a slow and trembling 
step he approached the bed upon which his mo- 
ther lay. He closed her eyes, which seemed t 
regard him with a melancholy and reproachfu 


| glance; and then, throwing aside all ae ag of 


repentance, rushed in ecstacy to the table on 
which the violin lay, and, gently touching the 
strings, ascertained, from the soothing spiritual 
sounds which issued from it, that his experiment 
had not been without effect. His violin had at 
length become a something more than human! 
Gradually, and by awful degrees, did Pagani- 
ni venture to make use of the magic power 
which he had thus acquired. The place in 
which the incantation had been performed grew 
hateful to him: he quitted Genoa, where he had 
become an object of suspicion and envy, and 
went to exhibit his magic violin upon the more 
extensive theatres of Rome and Naples. Every- 
where his music produced the most astonishing 
effects; everywhere he was heard with the 
deepest rapture, his performance striking even 
the most jealous of his rivals dumb with admira- 
tion. At Rome he had the honour of a private 
audience with the Pope at the Quirinal Palace, 
and had the incredibly religious audacity to per- 
form upon the spirit of his mother for the enter- 
tainment of Pius VII. and a select conclave ol 
Cardinals. The Pontiff, after consulting Cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi, pronounced the music to ‘be hea- 
venly !—a judgment which the reader must needs 
regard as a striking proof of Papal fallibility, a5 
the spirit of Brigitta was not in heaven, and, at 
best, was subject to all the tortures of a musical 
purgatory,—now groaning in the de profunds 
of a bass, and now hurried aloft into the era 
wailings of ain allissino. Her voice is particu- 
larly observable inhis& flats. However, Paga- 
nini departed fram Rome covered with honours; 
and at Naples his success was still more re- 
markable. The king assigned a suite of apart- 
ments in the Caseria Palace for his use. The 
Lezzaroni, awakened from their usual “ dolce 
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far niente,” pointed him out to each other in the 
streets, “‘ Ecco il gran sonatore;” and, better 
than all, the Opera-house was crowded to suffo- 
cation every night of his performance, and 
crowns and sonnets were showered upon his 
head. Little did the Roman Pontiff, or the ama- 
teurs of the San Carlo, think, while they listened 
to the unearthly tones of the enchanted instru- 
ment, that it was spirit music sounded in their 
ears,—that it was the injured spirit of the im- 
risoned Brigitta pleading in plaintive tones for 
er release. 

At length, thanks to the newspapers and M. 
Laporte, the fame of Paganini reached the 
good city of sondon, where higher rewards 
than even those in the Arabian tale await the 
inventor of a new pleasure, and where novelty 
calls down a golden shower more surely than the 
conductor attracts the electric fluid. Money 
was all-powerful in the soul of the Italian, and 
to London he went; passing. however, through 
Paris, where he had the good fortune of ** assist- 
ing” at a grand review of the National Guard, 
by Louis Philippe, one or two * emeutes,” and 
about a dozen concerts. At London Paganini 


at last arrived ; and there his unhallowed thirst | 


for fame and gold was doomed to experience 
some foretaste of its punishment. It is true that 
his concerts were well attended ; his name was 
the topic of every tongue; enterprising booksel- 
lers puffed his pseudo biographies ; grave physi- 
ologists wrote essays upon his physical organi- 
zation; his face and figure disfigured every 
printshop ; and sentimental young ladies (there 
is no nation more romanesque than the English) 
laid their bewitching selves, and still more be- 
witching fortunes, at his feet! Even the barriers 
of the exclusives fell at his approach! He was 
feted at Lady Y——’s and the Duke of D——’s ; 
and, to crown the triumph of his soul, managers 
vied in offering him the hugest eagagements ! 





“Sed medio do fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis fioribus angat.” 


“Amidst the roses fierce repentance rears her snaky 
crest.” 


While the triumph of the violinist was at its 
highest, the cup of pleasure, for a time, was 
dashed from his yuilty lips. At his last concert 
mn the Haymarket, an old Genoese, the butler 
of the Sardinian Ambassador, happened to be 
present. He had known “ dans les beaux fore 
de sa jeunesse,” under the bright sky of Italy, 
Brigitta Paganini; he had known and passion- 
ately loved her; and the recollections of his 
early attachment had never been obliterated 
from his susceptible bosom. When the first 
sound of Paganini’s violin reached his ears, he 
Started in amazement; a thousand recollections 
of youth, of home, of happiness, of the smiles 
and tears of former years, were excited by the 
plaintive tones of his early love issuing from the 

ddle. Human nature could not support the 
shock, and old Pietro fainted. Some of his fel- 
low-domestics, it is true, accused him of having 
swallowed at dinner too large a portion of that 
Pernicious potation, so pleasing to Londoners, 
called gin; but Pietro stoutly maintained the 
next port (for on the fatal evening he had 
been carried to bed in the most affecting state), 
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that his emotion had not been occasioned by any 
earthly spirit, but by the heavenly spirit of the 
long-lost Brigitta. He immediately proceeded 
to 22 Regent street, demanded an interview 
with Paganini, approached him with tottering 
steps, and, in a hollow voice, demanded, “Where 
is the mother?” This question overcome the 
shattered nerves of the conscience-stricken fid- 
dler. He glared unutterable things,—struck 
his forehead frantically, rushed from the room, 
with his fiddle-case under his arm; locked the 
door upon the astonished Pietro.—ordered post- 
horses instantly,—and quitted England never to 
return. 

Such, at least was his intention; but the love 
of gold is stronger than the love of one’s mother, 
or even than the dread of her ghost. At any 
rate, all the Genoese think so, and some few 
Englishmen ; otherwise so many good Jessons in 
childhood and one’s copy-book would not be so 
soon forgotten by the dealers in bank-notes and 
fiddle-notes. News was brought to Paganini 
that Pietro, not many hours after his interview 
with him, had died of a locked jaw, and that his 
notion of the maternal spirit had been looked 
upon by the incredulous English as the fancy of 
a disordered brain. Paganini sighed; looked at 
his strong box; gave a few ducats to the church 
of St. Siri, for the repose of his mother’s soul! 
(so inconsistent is superstition ;) and set off again 
— that very soul in his fiddle-case tor Eng- 
and. 

“With this sauce,” says the Almanach des 
Gourmands, speaking of we forget what exqui- 
site condiment, *‘ a man might eat his father.” 

_ “ With this temptation,” quoth Paganini, look- 
ing at a fresh draft on a banker, with a groan 
betwixt rapture and remorse, “ a man may,and 
must play the devil with the ghost of his mother.” 
——_———_—— 
THE WISHING GATE. 
From Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book, with Praec- 


tical Illustrations, by L. E. L. 


Wishes, no! I have not one, 
Hopes’s sweet toil with me 1s done; 
One by one have flitted by 

All the rambows of my sky. 

Not a star could now untold 

Aught Ll once wished to be told. 
What have 1 to seek of thee? 
Nota wish remains for me. 


Let the sold.er pause to ask 

Honor on his glorious task ; 

Let the partiuy sailor crave 

A free wild wind across the wave; 
Let the maiden pause to frame 
Blessings on some treasured name ; 
Let them breathe their hopes in thee— 
Not a wish remains for me. 


Not a wish! beat not my heart, 
‘Thou hast bade thy dreams depart ; 
‘They have passed, but left behind 
Weary spirit, wasted mind. 

Ah! it this old charm were sooth, 
One wish yet might tax its truth; 

[ would ask, however vain, 

Never more to wish again. 


. . 
Seneca has very elegantly said that “malice 
drinks one half of its own poison.” 
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[From the London Quarterly Review.] ment. If those planets be peopled by intelli- 
THE UNIVERSE ANDITS AUTHOR, | gent beings, as Marth is, and the other planets 


From the earliest ages shepherds tending | 0 the solarsystem are supposed to be, the con- 
their flocks on the plains of Asia, have been fa- | templation in thought of such myriads Teens 
miliar with the more remarkable of those ob- | With the inhabitants overwhelms the mind. 
jects which shine by night in the sky, and to/ We have no mode of ascertaining the distance 
which the Persians gave the general name of f any one of the stars from the earth. We 
stars. The word imports in its origin, to rule »@ve measured the circumference which we 
or direct; those lights being often the guide of ‘describe in our annual journey round the sun; 
the shepherd over the spacious pastures which We take the diameter of that circle, and with it 
he had to traverse, and of the husbandman as form the base of a oR whose vortex should 
to the seasons ofthe year. The stars were long. be at the nearest of those luminous bodies. 
supposed, and still are imagined bya great ma- | [he angle thus formed, however, at the star, 
jority of mankind, to be fixed; but the telescope | Would be unappreciable with che most perfect 
has enabled us to say with more certainty that |9Strument of human invention. Now an angle 
many, and with a strong degree of probability of one second of a degree is appreciable ; conse- 
that the whole are in a state of motion, although | quently the distance of the nearest fixed star 
we, borne along in the train of succession our- | @ustexceed the radius of a circle, one second 
selves, are not capable of discovering the direc- | Of Whose circumference measures one hundred 
tion in which they march round the orbit of the | #24 ninety millions of miles; that is, it must ex- 
wiceunen. ceed two hundred times the diameter of the 

We are, as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, earth’s orbit. lf the dove that returned no 
without the means of numbering those tenants More to Noah, had Feen commissioned to bear 
of the firmament. Every new improvement | With her utmost speed, an olive branch to the 
ofthe telescope brings within the range of vi- least remote of the spheres, she would there- 
sion, countless multitudes which human eye had | fore still be on her journey: after towering for 
neverseen before*. Some stars are double and | forty centuries through the heights of space, 
even triple, that is to say,they appear to us with- | She would not, at this moment, have reached 
in a barely distinguishable distance of each oth- | the middle ofher destined way. | ‘ 
er. Upwards of three thousand double stars |. No machinery has yet been invented, indeed 
have been already discovered, and it is justly |} Seems at present impossible that we should 
supposed that even this number by no means | €YeT devise any means, by which we mightes- 
exhausts the fertility of the heavens in these | timate the magnitude of even the least of the 
twin productions, some of which have been ac- | 8tars,since we never behold their discs. We 
tually observed to move round each other in or- | become sensible of their existence by rays ot 
bits requiring for their entire completion twelve | !ight,which must have taken, in some instan- 
hundred of our years. Such systems as these | CS, probably, a thousand years to reach our 
give the mind a faint glimmer of eternity. globe, although light is known to travel at the 

Astronomers conjecture, not without reason, | Tate of one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
from the analogies of our system, that these | Miles in a second. Sirius, the brightest, be- 
suns do not revolve round each other shedding | C@USe perhaps the nearest to us of those lumi- 
their light in vain; but that each is accompa- | aries, is conjectured by Dr. Wollaston to give 
nied by its circle of planets, which being opaque | 2S much light as fourteen suns, each as large as 
bodies, would of course be forever shrouded | °Urs- Magnificent, therefore, as the system 
from our view by the splendor of their respec- | ™ust be of which Sirius forms the centre, yet 
tive orbs ofday. This idea leads us to conclude | W@, behold no part of it. The planet Saturn, 
that the stars, which are separated from each | With its appendages of rings and satellites, ex- 
other by distances at least as great as that of| hibits, when its rings are visible, a spectacle, 
Uranus from our sun—that is to say, some eigh- | Which, seen through a telescope of moderate 
teen hundred millions of miles—have also their | Power, we imagine that a_half-crown piece 
respective planets, their Mercuries, their Earths, would cover. But an individual gazing throug 
their Jupiters and Saturns, and are the centres | 4 Similar instrument from a planet of Sirius to 
of peculiar systems throughout the whole firma- | Ur sun, might suppose, in the same manner, 
—_______— — eeate that he could cover our entire system with a spl- 

* For instance o in Orion, which is marked in South | der’s thread. He would set down the sun in his 
and Herchel’s catalogue as containing two distinct | mapas a fixed star, but to his eye it would pre- 
sets of stars, each set triple, as appears in Mr. Bar. | sent no variation, as the largest of our planets 
low’s fluid-ref.acting telescope, is composed of two} would not intercept much more than a hun- 
guadruple sets, with two very fine stars between | dredth part of the sun’s surface, and could not 

them, which,as well as the fourth star on each set, | therefore produce any loss of its light of which 
had previously escaped the powers of the most finished he could take an estimate. For him this globe 
instruments. Mr. Barlow’s telescope has also ena- of ours.immense as to our finate faculties it seems 
bled him to exhtbit» in Perseus, marked double in i | — Id } 1 ‘stence 
the same catalogue, as a collection of no fewer than em 26, WOR vave actua ay no h rt 
siz stars! See Phil. Trans. 1831 p. 10. We trust would not find even a point’s place on his ¢ gt 
that Mr. Barlow’s efforts for the improvement of his | #94 if it were blotted out ofspace to-morrow ty 
telescope may meet with the support which the im- would never be missed by any of the probably 
rtance of the subject demands. Were its powers ow. it 

















creased only fifty-fold, it is not improbable that, in-| + The rings have been gradually opening sinee the 
stead of six he might discover a hundred stars, were | 13th of June. In 1839 they will aflord as rnagnificen! 
only one now appears to the unassisted eye. a spectacle as they did in 1825. 
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fifty worlds that are bathed in the floods of light 
which Sirius pours forth, Whose eye is it 
that watches over our sphere? Whose is the 
ever-extended arm that maintains it? 

The star called Omicron, in the constellation 
Cetus, oo to us only twelve times in eleven 
years. It is seen in its greatest brightness du- 
ring a fortnight; it then decreases graduall 
during three months, when it disappears. Af- 
ter an interval of five months it again becomes 
visible, and continues increasing during the 
three remaining months of its period. Another 
star, that called Algol, or 4 Persei, continues 
visible during a period of sixty-two hours, when 
it suddenly loses its splendor, and, though a star 
of the second magnitude, becomes reduced to 
the fourth magnitude in the course of two or 
three hours. It then begins to increase again. 
and in three hours and a half it resumes its 
wonted lustre. Goodricke, who discoveredt 
this remarkable fact in 1782, suggests, and his 
idea is now generally adopted by astronomers; 
that this variation must be caused by the revo- 
lution around Algol, of some opaque body, a 
planet of its own, which, when interposed be- 
tween us and the star, cuts offa large portion 
of its light. Itis highlv probable that a similar 
arrangement periodically affects the light of 
Omicron, though upon a different scale. ‘There 
are eleven other stars that exhibit analogous 
a. some of them at intervals of five 

undred years, towhich we may look forward 
without danger of mistake—thus opening a vis- 
taoffuturity. When we reflect upon these facts; 
and upon the circumstance that the rays by which 
wemay to-night behold the Pleiads, must have 
left their sources in the time of our Heptarchy, 
or before it—we feel that the mind which is in 
this manner enabled to comprehend the exis- 
tence of myriads of peopled worlds besides our 
own, and to glance to the past with more than 
the speed of light itself, must be the creation of 
some superior Spirit dwelling in eternity. 

Placed as we are, according to the opinion of 
astronomers, in the middle of the strata of sys- 
tems which animate all space, and favored 
though we be by supernatural disclosures and 
by Peet scientific acquirements, we are never- 
theless prone to question whether such systems 
exists of their cwn innate vigor, or whether 
they have been created by a power extrinsic to 
to themselves. If they are discovered to be 
self-existent, it follows that they must be im- 
Perishable. But if they are proved to be perish- 
able, it follows that they cannot be self-existent, 








t The same discovery appearsto have been made 
nearly about the same time by Palitzch, a farmer of 
Prolits, near Dresden—a peasant by station, an as- 
tronomer by nature—who, from his familiar aequaint- 
ance with the aspect of the heavens, had_ been led to 
notice, among so many thousand stars, this one as dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its variation, and had as- 
certained its period. The same Palitzch was_ also 
the first to rediscover the predicted comet of Halley 
in 1759, which he saw nearly a month before any of 
the astronomers, who, armed with their telescopes, 
were anxiously watching its return. ‘These anec- 
dotes, bring us back to the age of the Chaldean shep- 
aoe [Sur John Herchel’s Treatise on Astronomy, 
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and then they must have been created by an ex- 
trinsic power, whcih power must be Omnipotent 
from the very nature of its productions. The 
same power must be self-existent, therefore, 
since no agency inferior to Omnipotence could 
have given sucha Being birth; and it must be E- 
ternal, as an Omnipotent, Self-existent Being can 
know neither infancy nerage. Here then, upon 
an inquiry of the greatest importance tomankind, 
astronomical facts come to our assistance, 
which carry with them a foree of conviction as 
strong as any demoustration in mathematics— 
and stronger than most of the evidence upon 
which the history of humantransactions is found- 
ed. The stamp of mortality, the finger of death 
itself, had been traced upon some of the bright- 
est worlds which have ever yet been seen in the 
firmament. 

In the year 125, B. C., an extraordinary lu- 
minary attracted the attention of Hipparchus, 
which induced him to frame a catalogue of stars, 
the earliest on record. That star in his time 
disappeared from the heavens. In A. D.,389,a 
star blazed forth near a Aquile, remained three 
weeks as bright as Venus, and then died away. 
In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, reternnig home 
one erening from his observatory to his dwel- 
ling-house, was suprised to see a group of peo- 
ple looking in astonishment at a brght star, 
which he with all his scrutiny of the Seton 
had never seen before. It shone in the con- 
stellation Casciopeia, was then as bright as Si- 
rius, and for a while was visible even at mid- 
day. It began to fade in December of the same 
year, and after pene all the changes of 
conflagration, disappeared in March, 1574. Was 
this a satellite of some fixed star, which caught 
fire, and thus prefigured to us the fate, that, ac- 
cording to the declaration of the prophets, awaits 
our own world? 

“Similar phenomena,” says Sir J. Hesrchel, 
“though of a less splendid character, have ta- 
ken place more recently, as in the case of the 
star of the third magnitude, discovered in 1670, 
by Anthiem, in the head of the Swan; which af- 
ter becoming completely invisible, re-appeared, 
and after undergoing one or two singular fluc- 
tuations of light, durimg two years, at last died 
away entirely, and has not since been seen. On 
a careful re-examination of the heavens, too, 
and a comparison of catalogwes, many stars are 
now found to be missing; and although there is 
no doubt that these losses have often arisen from 
mistaken entries, yet, in many instances, it is 
equally certain that there is no mistake in the 
observation or entry, and that the stars have 
disappeared from the heavens.” [Treatise on 
Astronomy, p. 384.} 

The existence and death of Alexander the 
Great,—the rise and fall of the Roman Empire, 
—the destruction, by earthquake or volcano, of 
cities, which were once the seat of commerce 
and the arts,—have been handed down to us up- 
on evidence, im no respect whatever better en- 
titled to our belief, than that By which the as- 
tronomical facts bere related by Sir John. Her- 
schel, stand recorded. Men who have made it 
their peculiar occupation for years to observe 
the changes of the firmament, agree in stating 
that, in many instances, stars, which were once 
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familiar to the eye, have ceased to appear, and 
that, too, for-periods which clearly indicates 
their annihilation. The consequence is obvious 
and inevitable;—those bodies must have been 
created, otherwise they could not have been lia- 
ble todecay.|| They performed their appointed 
revolutions, and they perished—just as a man 
lives his predestined number of years, and dies. 
If created, then there must be some power which 

ave them existence, and prescribed the laws 

y which that existence was carried to its 


close. 
ee 


The Shepherd’s Resolution. 

{This fine old song was written by George Wither, a 
satirical writer of the times of James and Charles the 
First. It is extracted from one of his long pastoral poems, 
entitled “Che Mistress of Philatrete,” published in 1622. 

Shall [, wasting in despair, 
Die, because a woman’s fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
“Cause another’s rosy are? 
‘Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May, 
_. If she be not so to me, 

_., What care I how fair she be? 
Shall my foolish heart be pined 
‘Cause | see a woman kind? 

Ora well disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature? 
Be she meeker, kinder, than 
The turtle dove or pelican, 
"If she be not so to me, 

“What care I how kind she be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 

Me to perish for her love? 

Or her well deservings known, 

Make me quite forget mine own? 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of besf, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care | how good she be? 


*Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die? 
Those that bear a noble mind, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Think, what with them, they would do, 
That without them, dare not woo: 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care [ how great she be? 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne’er the more despair.— 
If she love me, this believe: 
1 will die ere she shall grieve. 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go. 
If she be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 





|| We forget whence we extracted the following 
quaint but expressive lines: i 

Quenched volcanoes, rifted mountains, 
Ocean driven from land, 

Isles submerged and dried up fountains, 
Empires—whelmed in sand ; 

What ?—though her doom be yet untold— 
Nature like time is waxing old. 


THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION—-AUR&% SENTENTIZ. 


From the Religious Souvenir for 1833. 
AURZX SENTENTLA, 


OR LIGHT SETS OF GOLDEN SENTENCES FROM THE RICBEStT 
MINES OF SPIRITUAL WEALTH, 


1, I nave taken much pains to know every thing 
that was esteemed worth knowing among men; but 
with all my disquisitions and reading, nothing now re. 
mains with me to comfort me, at the close of life, but 
this passage of St. Paul: “It is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinne.s.” To this I cleave, and herein 
I find rest.—Selden. 

2, What wings are to a bird, oil to wheels, or a load. 
stone to the needle, such is Christ to the soul of the 
believer: he gives speed to his devotions, activity to 
his obedience, and draws him nearer and nearer to 
God.— Mason. 

3. The name of Jesus to a believer, is as honey in 
ow, poeta, music in the ears, or a jubilee in the heart. 
—Ibid. 

4, Death-bed repentence is a sacrifice made to God 
from the devil’s leavings.—Deun Swift. 

5. The love of Christ hath a height without a top, a 
depth without a bottom, a length without an end, and 
a breadth without a limit.— Anon, 

6. What we are afraid to do before men, we should 
be afraid to think before-God.—Sibbes. 

7, Lowliness of mind is not a flower which grows 
in the field of nature, but is planted by the finger of 
God, ina renewed heart, and learned of the lowly 
Jesus.---Boston. 

8. It is safer to be humble with one talent than proud 
with ten; yea, better to be an humble worm thana 
proud angel.--- Flavel. 

9. Men are out of their right minds until they come, 
by faith and repentence, to Jesus Christ.--- Bain. 

10, Charity, to the souls of men, is undoubtedly the 
highest, the noblest, and the most important charity. 
No one knows how much good he may do by dispers- 
ing Bibles and books of piety, which may have a ten- 
dency to make men wiser and better. Who can tell 
but with an expense less than a shilling, you may 
“convert a sinner from the error of his ways and save 
a soul from death?” A worse doom than to be con- 
demned to the mines, rests upon that soul who had 
rather hoard up his money than employ it in such a 
charity.—Cotton Mather. 

II 


1. Sprritvat sloth leads to spiritual poverty. Cor- 
rupt nature doth not always Dasiwer its opposition 
to that which is good by passionate contradiction, 
but oftentimes too -anceata by sloth and sluggish- 
ness.— Anon, ) 

2, If there were no enemy in the world, nor devil in 
hell, we carry that within us, that if let loose, will 
trouble us more than all the world beside.—Sibbes. 

3. Nothing can be very ill with us when all is well 
within: we are not hurt till our souls are hurt. If the 
soul itself be out of tune, outward things will do us 
no more good than a fair shoe to a gouty foot.— 
Sites. 

4, In all worldly joys there is a secret wound.— 
Owen. 

5. Unreasonable fears are the sins of our hearts a3 
truly as they are thorns in our sides; they grieve the 
Holy Spirit—Burg ss. 

6. One rose upon the bush, though but a little one, 
and though not yet blown, proves that which bears it 
to be a true rose-tree.—Jind. 

7. He that hath tasted the bitterness of sin, will fear 
to commit it; and he that hath felt the sweetness o! 
mercy, will fear to offend it.—Charnock. 

8. i would rather obey than work miracles.--Lu- 
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AURZ SENTENTIZ, 


9, God will give the men of the world the blessings 
ot his footstool, but to his children he gives the bless- 
ings of histhrone.--- Augustine. 

10. Prayer is chiefly a heart work: God heareth the 
heart without the mouth, but he never heareth the 
mouth acceptably without the heart. ‘This is lying 
unto God, and flattering him with the lips, but no true 
prayer, and so God considers it—Marshall. 


Ii. 


1, How small a portion of our life is it, that we 
reallyenjoy! In youth we are looking forward to 
things that are to come; in old age we are looking 
backward to things that are gone past; in manhood, 
though indeed we appear to be more engaged in 
things that are present, yet even that is too often ab- 
sorbed in vague determinations to be vastly happy on 
some future day, when we have time.--- Anon. 

2. Wewillnot be convinced how basely and fvol- 
ishly weare busied, though in the best and most res- 
pected employments in the world, as long as we ne. 
glect our best and noblest trade of growing rich in 
grace and the comfortable enjoyment of the love of 
God.---Leighton. 

3. Hope and fear are the strongest passions of the 
mind. The apostle urges the hope of that glory which 
the gospel displays, and fear of God as the greatest 
and most powerful judge. ‘This fear is a holy selt- 
suspicion. ‘The more a Christian believes and loves, 
the more unwilling he is to displease God....Leigh- 
ton. 

4, Is the heart yet unbroken? give it to God, with a 
desire it may be broken: and if he break it, thou shalt 
not repent thy gift.---Zbid. 

5. We may know what Christ has done for us, by 
what he has done in us.--Mason. 

6. In Christ the whole gospel is treasured up; he 
is the light, the food, and the medicine of the soul.--- 


7. Patient waiting upon God and importunate cal- 

ling oe God, are twin sisters, found always in com- 
---Lbid. 

a. The law presseth on a man till he flies to Christ; 
then it says, thou hast gotten a refuge, I forbear to 
follow thee: thou art wise: thou art sale.---Bengelius. 

9, Great care must be taken as to the end of our 
actions; for this, like the altar, sanctifies the gift; as is 
the end such is the man. He whose end is worldly, is 
himself earthly; but if God be a man’s end, it makes 
him Godlike.---Brooks. 

10. Faith mustbe the root of the divine life---that 
which causes the branches to spreadand the fruits to 
appear. Whea I take my morning walk in my gar- 
den, after the morning sacrifice has been paid for the 
countless mercies I have received, and the refreshing 
sleep I have enjoyed in the night past; and atthat 
beauteous season ofthe year, when all is health and 
gaiety and lite, and see the leaves just beginning to 
expand, the flowers to blossom, and the fruits to open 
their infant bud on the trees; after the first impulse of 
my fadmiration has subsided, my next and most im- 
proving meditation is on the source to which their 
beauty and luxuriance and existence are to be traced 
--that without their First Cause, none of the beauty 
we admire, none of the fragrance we breathe, none 
of the fruits, so pleasing to the sight and so good for 
the taste, ever could be! And as in nature, so in re- 
ligion, which go hand in hand _together---mutually 

orrowing from and throwing light and strength upon 
each other. But for the tree of faith, the fruits of vir- 
tue and holiness would not vegetate upon, and impart 
beauty and loveliness to, the moral world. Let them 
both, then, grow together, and live in harmony one 
with another; God will bless and multiply them on the 
earth, and cause them to be transplanted into the 
Eden ofhis Paradise, and flourish in immortal bloom 


and beauty! Let itever be our prayer, “Lord, I believe, 
help thou my unbelief” 


IV. 


1. Att the snares and temptations of the world are 
allied to some one or other lusts within us, that suits 
them as tinder to the fire.--- Boston. 

2. Reason can never show itself more reasonable, 
than in ceasing to reason about things which are above 
reason.--. Flavel. 

3. He is the best accountant, who can cast up cor- 
rectly the sum of his own errors.---Diliwyn. 

4. Head knowledge and heart experience are not 
always concomitant.--- Ibid. 

5. No cloud can overshadow the Christian but his 
faith will discern a rainbow in it.--.Bp. frvine. 

6. Bees never work singly, but always in company, 
that they may assist each other. A useful hint to 
Christians.---Lbid. 

7. Wisdom prepares forthe worst, but folly leaves 
the worst for that day when it comes.---Cecil. 

8 With the talents of an angela man may be a 
fool. If he judge amiss in the supreme point, judg- 
ing right in all else does but aggravate his fillet 

oung. 

9, A man without discretion, isas a vessel without 
a helm, which, however rich the cargo, is in continual 
danger of being wrecked.---Dillwyn. 

10. The graces which the Blessed Spirit implants in 
our hearts, resemble a sun-dial; which is of litle ser- 
vice except when the sun shines upon it. The Holy 
Spirit must shine upon the graces he has given, or they 
will leave us at a loss, in point of spiritual comfort, and 
unable to tell whereabouts we are.--- Japlady. 

¥; 

1. THERE is no eloquence so powerful as the ad- 
dress of a holy and consistent life. It shames the ac- 
cusers. It puts to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men. It constrains them to admire.--Jay. 

2, Grace withereth without adversity.---Ruther- 

ord, 
he 3. Faith makes us draw all our comforts from a 
fountain that will never fail---Halybruton. 

4, Spiritual pleasures only are greater in fruition 
than expectation.---Dillwyn. 

5. Humility of mind is neither arrived at, retained, 
nor increased, by comparing ourselves with others.--- 
Ibid. ; : 
6. Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the 
worst in a freeand open encounter?-.-Milton., 

7. ‘The depths of misery are never beyond the depths 
of mercy.---Sibbes. 

8, Only the power thatmakes a world can make a 
Christian.--- Wesley. ; 

9, The true estimate of being is not taken from age, 
but action.---Jer. Collier. 

10. Faith is the hand by which we embrace, or 
touch, or reach toward, the garment of Christ’s right- 
eousness, for our own Justification, A soul who en- 
joys this, is undoubtedly safe. Assurance I consider 
asthe ring which God puts upon Faith's finger. A 
soul who enjoys this is not only safe, but also comfort- 
able and happy. Full assurance we may consider as 
a brilliant, or cluster of brilliants, which adorns the 
ring, andjrenders it incomparably more beautiful and 
valuable. Where the diamond of full assurance is 
thus set in the gold of faith, it diffuses its rays of love, 
joy, peace, and holiness, with a lustre which leaves 
no rvom for doubt or darkness. While these high 
and unclouded consolations rethain, the believer’s fe- 
licity is only inferior to that of angels, or of saints 
made perfect above. ‘Covet’ this ‘best gift, earnestly.’ 





--- Loplady. 
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164 AURE SENTENTIE—REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


VI. 

1. Gop in every dispensation is at work for our 
good. In more prosperous circumstances he tries our 
contentment: in musfortenes, our submission.---H. 
More. ‘ 

2. Faith takes God at his word, and depends upon 
him forthe whole of salvation. God is good, and 
therefore he will not, he is true and faithful, there- 
fore he cannot, deceive me: I believe he speaks as he 
means, and will do what he says.---Ryland. 

3. God! what more glorious? Flesh! what more 
base? Than Gon in flesh! what more marvellous?.--- 
“Elle etoit de ce monde ou les plus belles choses. 

“Ont le pire destin; 

Augustine. 

4, The Christian’s life is in Christ, on Christ, by 
Christ, to Christ, for Christ, with Christ.-.P. Henry- 

5. He that enquires what is the just value and 
worth of Curist, asks a question which puts all the 
men on earth, and the angels in heaven, to an ever- 
lasting nonplus.---Flavel. 

6. Many things in the course of human life, are 

ievous for want of rightly pondering this truth: that 

we needed them not, we should hardly meet with 
them; and if we do need them, we ought not to wish 
exemption from them..--Dillwyn. 

7. A man must be deplorably insensible or blind to 
the depravity of his own heart, who sees not the ne- 
cessity of supernatural aid to correct its disorders.--- 


8. Glory follows afflictions, not as the day follows 
night, but as the spring follows winter. Winter pre- 
pares the earth for spring, and afflictions, sanctified, 
prepare the soul for glory.---Sibbes. 

9, No books are so pe as the lives of men; no 
characters so legible as their moral conduct.--Fuller. 

10. We may be members of a true church, and yet 
not true members of the church.---Jid. 


VII. 


t. True religion isa refuge inaccessible to either 
the fraud or the violence of men: happy are they who 
know it to be their shelter in the day of their trou- 
ble.--- Dillwyn. 

2. Some men will follow Christ “on certain condi- 
tions---if he will not lead them through rough roads; 
if he will not enjoin them any painful tasks; it the sun 
and wind do not annoy them; if he will rermit a part of 


his plan and order. But the true Gece. who has | Jay 


the spirit of Jesus, will say, as Ruth to Naomi, 
‘whither thou goest I will go;’ whatever difficulties and 
dangers may be in the way.---Cecil. 

3. The word of the Lord is a lantern to my path 
and alight to my feet; and I will not, and dare not for 
my life, step one foot further than I have the lantern 
going before me. Andso far dare I boldly go, though 
all the world counsel and command nie to the con- 
trary.---John Bradford. 

4. Let Christ be your only comfort, who will teach 
you to think rightly and to hve happily. The world 
indeed accounts this to be mere folly and distraction; 
yet happy that fool who is wise unto Christ, and mis- 
erable tolly is it not to know him..--Erasmus. 

5. The light of Divine Revelation is the only light 
which can effectually disperse the gloom of a sick 
chamber, and irradiate even the countenance of death. 
Dr. Reid. 

6. The sun shines on the moon and stars, and the 
shine upon the earth: so doth God shine in his good- 
ness and grace upon us; that we might shine in good 
works towards all men, egpecially to them who are of 
the household of faith,--.Sibbe. 

7. As the condemnation of the first Adam passeth. 
not to us, except as by generation weare his,so 
grace and remission pass not from the second Adam 
to us, except as by regeneration we are his.---Flavel.. 





8. Prayer and pains, through faith in Christ Jesus, 


can do any thing.--- Elliot. 

9, Believers are not promised temporal riches, but 
they are assured of anaid, which is tully sufficiens to 
reconcile them to their allotment.~—Dillwyn. 

10. Let us beware of judging ourselves by whe: 
others think of us.--Fuller. 


Vill. 


1. ‘To know what religion has done for an indivi. 
dual, we should consider what he would have been 
without it.--Fller 

2. A high coneeit of one’s self is no proof of exce!. 
lence..---dind. 

3. Had our heavenly Father intended this world for 
his children’s portion, their accomodatious would be 
better; but they are strangers and pilgrims travellin 
to adistant home, therefore they must expect travel- 
ye fare--which will meke home more desirable... 

on. 

4. Until we can make a clear distinetion between 
head knowledge and heart experience, we may easily 
mistake our own works for the work of religion; 
which, though wrought in us, is ‘not of us.---Dillwyn. 

5. In religious concerns, every thing which we do 
of ourselves, independently of divine aid, has a tenden- 
cy tostop usshort of the object we are aiming at; and 
whatever be the substitute we rely on, whether out- 
ward or mental, it is an idol at the time.— bid. 

6. What a mercy itis that no one ever sincerely de- 
sires to know the state of his own souk in vain! In 
the pursuit ofall other knowledge, our motives may 
be too arrogant and selfish to be gratified; but in this, 
the deeper the research, the more we are humbled, 
and consequently the better prepared to receive the 
desired instruetion.—- Ibid. 

7. Prayer is this.--to look inte the bible andsce 
what God has promised; to look into our hearts and 
ask ourselves what we want, and then, for Christ’s 
sake, ask and expect the promise to be fulfilled.- 


non. 

8. Paul had three wishes, and they were all about 
Christ; that he might be found in Christ, that he 
might be with Christ, and that he might magnify 
Christ.—- Anon. 

9. Persons may go far, and yet not far enoug's 
they may be convinced, yet not converted; like king 
Saul, have another heart, and yet not a new one.~ 


4. 

10. Those who depend on God, shall not want eveu 
in a desart.---Bishop Hall. 

—=—_—. 


REMEMBRANCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


“ At our cottage door 
There-wasa well—the water sweet and clear, 
Far in an old brown bucket was drawn up; 

No other draught in after life has been 

To my parched lips, like that which oft I took 
Out of the bucket! Oh! how cold it was! 

How sweet the labor was to draw it up! 

And when ’t was drawn, how oft with eager hand 
*]' was thrown away to find some cooler still. 


I’ve been to France and quatfed 
The rich and noble juice of the pressed grape; 
In every clime and country F have dran 

What other men call nectar ;. but I still 

Have often quenched my thirst at some rude well, 
Hoping to find it like the one so dear 

"Fo mem’ry ! But never have F found it— 

And never shall 1! There are not two wells 

On earth like that at our dear cottage door— 

*T is said the cottage is in sad decay— 

Ah! when F was a boy, I never thought 

That either that dear cottage or myself 

Could e’er grow old!” AQUARIUS- 
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DEATH OF CICERO——MARSHAL NEY. 


DEATH OF CICERO. 


Cicero was at his Tusculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first | received the news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it. It was 
the design of the triumvirate to keep it a secret, if pos- 
sible, to the moment of execution; in order to surprise 
those whom they had destined to destruction before 
they were aware of the danger, or had time to escape. 
But some of Cicero’s friends found means to give him 
early notice of it; on which he set forward presently, 
with his brother and nephew, towards Astura,the near- 
est villa which he had on the sea, with intent to trans 
port themselves directly out ofthe reach oftheir enemies 
But Quintus being wholly unprepared for so sudden a 
voyage, resolved to turn back with hisson to Rome, in 
confidence of lying concealed till they could provide 
money and necessaries for their support abroad. Cice- 
ro,in the mean while, found a vessel ready for him at 
Astura, in which he presently embarked : but the winds 
being cross and turbulent, and the sea wholly uneasy 
to him, after he had sailed two leagues along the coast, 
he landed at Circewum, and spent a night near that 
place, in great anxiety and irresolution: the question 
was, what course he should steer,and whethe: heshould 
fly to Brutus, or to Cassius, or to S. Pompey ; but after 
althis deliberations, none of them pleased him so much 
as the expedient of dying; so that, as Plutarch says, 
he had some thoughts of returning to the city, and 
killing himself in Caesar’s house, in order to leave the 
guilt and curse of his blood on Cesar’s perfidy and 
ingratitude: but the importunity of his servants pre- 
vailed with him to set sail forwa:d to Cajeta, where he 
went again on shore, to repose himself in his Formien 
villa, about a mile from the coast, weary of life and the 
sea, and declaring that he would die in that country 
which he had so often saved. Here he slept soundly 
for several hours; though, as some writers tell us, a 
great number of crows were fluttering all the while, 
and making a strange noise about his windows, as it 
to rouse and warn him of his approaching fate; and 
that one of them made its way into the chamber, and 
pulled away his very bed-clothes; till hisslaves, admon- 
ished by this prodigy, and ashamed to see brute crea- 
tures more solicitous for his safety than themselves, 
forced him into his litter or portable chair, and carried 
him away towardsthe ship, through private ways and 
walks of his woods; having just heard that soldiers 
were already come into the country in quest of him, 
and not far from the villa. As soonas they were gone, 
the soldiers arrived at the house, and, perceiving him 
to be fled, pursued immediately towards the sea, and 
overtook him in the wood. Their leader was one 
Popilus Laenas, a tribune or colonel of the army, whom 
Cicero had forme: ly defended ina capital cause. As 
800n as the soldiers appeared, the servants prepared 
: themselves to fight, being resolved to defend their mas- 

ter’s life at the hazard of their own: but Cicero com- 

manded them to set him down, and te make no resis- 
tance: then looking on his executioners with a presence 

- 4nd firmness which almost daunted them, and thrust- 
) ng hisneck as forwardly as he could out of the 
litter, he bode them do their work, and take what 

| they wanted : on which they presently cut off his head, 
and both his hands, and returned with them, in haste 
ind great joy, towards Rome, as the most agreeable 
fe nt which they could possibly carry to Antony. 
opilius charged himself with the conveyance, with- 
out reflecting on the infamy of carrying that head 
Which had saved hisown: he found Antony in the 
rum, surrounded with guards and crowds of people: 
ut on showing from a distance the spoils which he 

| brought, he was rewarded on the spot with the honour 
, Ola crown, and about eight thousand pounds sterling. 
htony ordered the head to be fixed on the rostar, be- 
‘ween the two hands; a sad spectacle to the city, and 
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what drew tears from every eye, to see those mangled 
members, which used to exert themselves so gloriously 
from that place, in defence of the lives, fortunes, and 
liberties of the Roman people, so lamentably exposed 
to the scorn of sycophants and traitors. The deaths 
of the’rest, says an historian of that age, caused only 
a private and particular sorrow, but Cicero’sa universal 
one: it wasatriumph over the republic itself; and 
seemed to confirm and establish the perpetual slavery 
of Rome. Antony considered it assuch ; and, satiated 
bla Cicero’s blood, declared the proscription at an 
end. 

He was killed on the 7th of December, about ten 
days from the settlement of the triumvirate, alter he had 
lived sixty-three years, eleven months and five days. 


——<— > 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Marsuau Ney was perhaps, next to Napoleon, the 

featest of the generals produced by the French Revo- 
Soden. When the French people, goaded to despera- 
tion by the minions of a long line of besotted and 
yuluptuous monarchs, the oppression of an overbear- 
ing and privileged aristocracy, and the arrogance of a 
proud and dissolute hierarchy, at length threw off the 
yoke under which they had jgroaned during so many 
centuries, and proclaimed an equality of political rights, 
all the other powers of Europe united to put down the 
principles which had !ed to this event. The revely- 
tionary spirit, thus pressed upon and hemmed in on al! 
sides, acquired tenfold energy, and burst likea torrent 
through the barriers oppused to it, over-running the 
whole of continental Europe, throwing down the long- 
est established thrones, and sweeping away, in its im- 
petuous course, the very foundations of the most an- 
cient social edifices. ‘This ill-judged opposition to the 
rights of between twenty and thirty millions of people, 
changed the aspect of the whole civilized world, and 
from it sprang a race of warriors who, seconded by the 
military spirit inherent in the French natior., subdued 
every country in Europe, save only Great Britain, pro- 
tected by her navies and her insular situation. Among 
the “first and foremost” of these warriors stood M1- 
CHAEL Ney, theson of a cooper at Sarrelous,a small 
town on the Rhine. He was born in 1769, when the 
debauchery ot Louis XV. had exhausted the finances of 
his country—when the mistresses ofthis monarch ap- 
pointed his ministers, his ambassadors, and his generals, 
and made the government of a great and high-minded 
people pander to their profligacy. Ney became a sol- 
dier in 1787, a short time before the meeting of the 
States-General, and the wonders effected by the as- 
tounding eloquence of Mirabeau. 

From the moment the privileges of the aristocracy 
were abolished, and millitary promotion was opened to 
all classes of the community, Ney’s career was as rapid 
as it was brilliant. He gave proof of surpassing genius 
throughout the French campaigns in Germany and in 
Switzerland; he displayed diplomatic talents of a high 
order, under the guidance and _ the instructions of the 
celebrated Charles Maurice Talleyrand, then minister 
for foreign affairs to the French Republic—and cer- 
tainly the greatest diplomatist of this or perhaps any for- 
mer age. 

Michael Ney was appointed Marshal of the French 
Empire, in his thirty-filth year; and from that period he 
shared, day by day, in all the glories and perils of Na- 
poleon. Ashe was no party man, but devoted wholly 
to his country, whatever its form of government, he 
lent his sword and talents to the chief whom it had 
chosen. ‘This was his principle through life,and it ac- 
counts for his serving Louis XVIII. in 1514, as well as 
for his joining his former master and friend when he 
found his efforts to oppose him unavailing—when the 
whole ot his army had gone over to Napoleon, and 
the positive will of the nation, afterwards put down by 
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the united armies of Europe, recalled the exile of Elba 
to the imperial throne. 

The talents, the dauntless valour, the high-minded 
generosity, and the considerate kindness of Ney, are 
proverbial in the French army; and he dwells inthe 
memory of the veterans who served under him, like one 
ot the heroes or demigods of old. 

From Ney’s activity and daring spirit, combined with 
consummate skill and prudence, and from his particu- 
lar talent in providing for the wants of the troops, with- 
our oppressing the inhabitants of the countries overrun 
by the French armies, he was generally employed by 
the vanguard—a circumstance which had led to the er- 
ror, in which even many of his own countrymen share, 
that he was a mere soldier of action, excellent in lead- 
ing an attack, but devoid of the high acquirements, ex- 
tensive knowledge, and strategic skill so necessary to 
wield and manceuvre large masses of soldiers. This 
mistaken notion has been strengthened by some of his 
old companions in arms, who now attempt to vitupe- 
rate his memory, because he would not allow them, 
when under his command to practise that system ot 
robbery and plunder which disgraced the French armies 
im the countries through which they passed, whether 
as friends or foes, and by means of which some of Na- 
poleon’s generals acquired immense wealth. ‘These 
men, since Ney’s death, have attempted to undervalue 
his talents as a commander. Others, with a view of 
elevating themselves, have sought to found a military 
reputation at the expense of his; and among the latter, 
is a certain General Jomini, aid-de-camp to the late 
Emperor Alexander, a Swiss by birth, and a flippant 
writer about compaigns and battles. Ney, having met 
with him in Switzerland in an almost destitute condi- 
tion, made him enter the French service, brought him 
rapidly forward, and ultimately placed him at the head 
of his staff. Jomininow pretends that while filling this 
situation, he was Marshal Ney’s providence; that he 
constantly directed all the brilliant achievements of 
which his general obtained the credit, and got Ney out 
ofall the scrapes into which his deficiencies as a com- 
mander were continually leading him. Now, sup- 

ing this contemptible rhodomontade to be true, 
ow happens it that thissame General Jomini has 
never distinguished himself by his military talents since 
he left Ney io enter the service of Russia? Hisname is 
quite unknown, evenamong the third and fourth-rate 
generals of the day. Surely he cannot allege the want 
of opportunity; for in the service of no European 
state is high military talent made more available than 
in that of Russia. 


The truth is, Ney never asked the advice either of 
his staff collectively, or ofits officers in particular, on 
those grand and extraordinary movements by which he 
often baffled and defeated an enemy of vastly superior 
force. They were the rapid inspirations of his own in- 
structive genius, and to this may perhaps be attributed 
the almost unvaried success thatattendedthem. With 
regaid to hisskill as a theoretical as well as a practical 
warrior, he was unquestionably superior to every 
other officer in the French service, even to Massena, 
by many considered the best of Nuapoleon’s generals. 
This may appear, to some, a very hazardous assertion; 
it is nevertheless true. Marshal Ney wassecond only 
to the Emperor, who om many important occasions, 
even yielded to his opinions. 

Ney’s retreatfrom Russia, in 1813, was a master- 
piece of strategy; it is equal to any thing of the kind 
ever performed by the greatest generals of ancient or 
modern times, and will hold a prominent place in the 


military annals of the nineteenth century. ‘That Ney 
united profound science to the experience of a life of ac- 
tive warfare, is placed beyond a doubt by the manu- 
scripts left in his own hand writing, containing his ob- 
servations upon the various campaigns in which he 


DEATH OF MOHAMMED. 


served, and also his military studies for the use of js 
own officers, when he commanded the camp of Mop. 
treuil. To this we may add, that he first improved 
upon the old system of military tactics, and f wunded 
the system now followed by the French armies, 

In defiance of a solemn capitulation, Marshal Ney 
was imprisoned as a traitor, and adjudged to die by 
the members of a faction who had sold their coun. 
try. These men had fixed hisdoom before they came 
to the judgment seat; it was sealed by their iniquitous 
sentence, and “the bravest of the brave” was judi. 
cially murdered at the back of the Luxembourg, on the 
7th of December, 1815. He died as he had lived, a 
man of heroic courage and unshaken firmness. Hs 
death will ever remain a foul blot, not only upon 
the then government of his country, but upon those 
foreign governments which might and ought to have 
interfered to prevent such a catastrophe. This view 
ot the case will doubtless be declared erroneous by 
men of the present day, imbued with the blind vindic- 
tiveness of party feeling; but it will surely be the one 
taken in after ages, when time shall have effaced ever 
vestige of such feeling. ‘Then will the name of Mar- 
shal Ney rise pure and imperishable, and justice be 
done by the whole world to the memory of one who 
died a felon’s death, only because he loved his county 
too well, and the person of its king less. 
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DEATH OF MOHAMMED. 


Until his sixty-third year, Mohammed had sustaine:! 
with unabated vigour the tensporal and spiritual ta- 
tigues ot his mission. ‘Fhe infirmities of age had not 
impaired his constitution, though his health had sut. 
fered a gradual decline. His mortal disease was a 
fever, of which he was seized in the house of Zainab, 
one ofhis wives, while giving directions to Asama to 
lead an expedition inio 7 atlies to avenge the death 
of Zaid, who had earned the crown of martrydom « 
the battle of Muta. Finding his malady increase, le 
requested to be conveyed to the mansion of his favorite 
Ayesha, whose tenderness might sooth his last mo- 
ments. ‘To her he expressed his serious convictiol 
that he owed the cause of his distemper to the poisou- 
ed mutton at Khaibar. For three days he suflered the 
tortures of an intense and insupportable heat, which 
deprived him at intervals of the use of reason. ‘Ths 
paroxysm was succeeded by a more favorable crisis, 
and he recovered so far as to officiate at prayers in the 
mosque.—His audience were edified by a penitentis! 
acknowledgment of his willingness to make restitv- 
tion to suchas he might have unconsciously wronges. 
“If there be any man whom £ have unjustly scourged, 
I offer my back to the lash of retaliation. If I have 
aspersed his reputation, let him proclaim my faults. It 
I have taken his money, or despoiled him ofhis goo, 
Tam ready to give the little F possess to compensate 
his loss.—Let my accuser make his demand} 1t1s 10! 
my disposition to resent the claims of justice.” “Yes 
exclaimed a voice from the crowd, “you owe me three 
drachms ot silver.” Mohammed immediately @- 
charged the debt, and thanked his creditor tor accus 
ing him inthis world rather than at the day of juct: 
ment. ‘To his latest hour, and amidst sorrow and sul- 
fering, he continued to act the character of the Prophet 
evincing at the closing scene of mortality the same! 


markable fortitude and presence of mind that he hai | 


disp'ayed on the field of battle. In one instance 0!) 
did the violence of disease betray his wandering !* 
culties into a momentary illusion, when he called !0" 
pen and ink,that he might write a book for the bette’ 
instruction of his followers and therein to consummal! 
the work of revelation—The proposal was starting; 
and met with opposition, as the Koran was deem 
sufficient; the chamber of sickness was disturbed by 8" 





unseasonable dispute, until the dying Prophet ¥* 
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THE DEEP BLUE SEA-—FABLES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


forced to reprimand the indecent vehemence of his d's- 
ciples. Unwilling that his attendants should witness 
the recurrence of his infirmities, he ordered all persons 
‘o be excluded from his apartment; and the last three 
lays of his existence were spent in the exclusive so- 
wety of Ayesha.—Tradition, which disfigured his life 
with romance, has left us to contemplate the circum- 
crances of his death through a cloud of superstitious in- 
conse. Ifwe are to place the slighest credit on the 
evidence of his only companion, he received more in- 
contestible proots to establish the truth of his mission 
at its termination than in any former period.—Gabriel 
made regular visits of condolence and inquiry after his 
health. ‘The angel of death was not permitted to sepa- 
rate his soul from his body till he had _ respectfully 
wlicited permission to enter his chamber. ‘The re- 
guest was granted, and the last office performed with 
ail the deference of a servant to the command of his 
iaaster. When the moment ofhis departure approach- 
ed, his head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha; he 


tainted in the agony of pain, but recovering his spirits, 


and raising his eyes with a steady look towards the 
_ roof of the apartment, he uttered witha faltering voice 
' the following broken aud scarcely articulate expres- 
» sons—“O God! pardon me——have pity——Yes, 
—receive me——among my fellow citizens on high!” 
and immediately expired on a carpet spread on the 

door. The particular year of his death has been dis- 
- vated; but the best authors fix it to the 12th, of Rebiah 
' linthe eleventh year of the Hejira, corresponding to 
the 17th June,a. p.632.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
| No XIUL History of Arabia, Ancient and Modern 
» Voll. 





——_——— 
From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
THE DEEP BLUE SEA. 


The deep blue Sea! how fair it seems, 
When gleaming in the morning beams, 
And silver clouds, like sunny dreams, 
Glide o’er its placid breast. 
The breeze sighs softly o’er the wave, 
As silent as the banks they lave, 
For every wind sleeps in its cave, 
Each billow is at rest! 


The dark blue Sea! how pure and bright, 
When resting in the hush of night, 
Bathed in the radiance of moonlight, 

So fair and yet so cold. 
The twinkling stars, far downward peep, 
Reflected in the tranquil deep, 
Whose bosom glows in quiet sleep, 

Like mautle decked with gold! 


The proud blue Sea! when winds are high, 

And darkness gathers o’er the sky, 

And the frail bark unconsciously 

4s swiftly onward borne; 

hen like a lion roused, at length 

t shakes its main in pride of strength, 

And its wild roar, from shore to shore, 
Resounds, as if in scorn! 


The wild blue Sea! how fearful now 

To gaze upon its furious brow, 

And list the dreary waves that plough 

_ Its billows mountains high! 

Now death and danger seem to ride, 

Presiding o’er the foaming tide, 

And Occan drowns, with voice of pride, 
The seaman’s strangling cry! 


The calm blue Sea! how still the wave, 
Soft breathes the wind through rock and cave, 
A dirge o’er many a victim’s grave, 
Far ’mongst the waters free! 
O how sublime must be the power 
Him who bids the tempest lower, 
Yet sways thee, in thy wildest hour, 
Thou glorious dark blue Sea! 
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FABLES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


JENEAS, THE TROJAN PRINCE.—This celebrated per- 
sonage was said to be the son of Venus, although his 
father was a Trojan by the name of Anchises. During 
the ten years’ siege of T'roy by the Greeks, ASneas be- 
haved with great valour in defence of his country ; and 
when the city was finally taken and in flames, he carried 
away upon his shoulders his aged father, and the sta- 
tues of his household gods, leading in his hand his son 
Ascanius, and leaving his wife to follow behind. He 
afterwards equipped a fleet of twenty ships, in which 
he embarked, with the fugitives from Troy, in search 
of a new country. After a seven years’ cruise, they 
finally landed in Italy, and founded the Italian nation. 
His filial piety has rendered him more celebrated than 
even his martial achievements. 

“More valour, mix’d with greater piety. 

Than was in him, the world could ne’er descry ; 
Who on his shoulders, with triumphant joy, 
Bore his old father from the flames of Troy.” 


Moral.--F :lial affection and duty are evidence of a 
great mind. 





ARACHNE’S NEEDLE-WorK.---The fair Arachne, a fe- 
male of Colophon, was the daughter of Idmon, a dyer. 
She challenged Minerva to a trial of skill with the 
needle, and represented on her work the aimours of Ju- 
piter with ISuropa, Antiope, Leda, Asteria, Dane, Alc- 
mena, &c. Butthough her piece was pertect and mas- 
terly, she was defeated by Minerva, and hanged her- 
self in despair, and was changed into a spider by the 
goddess. It is probable that she still continues her fa- 
vourite vocation of making curious webs. Let our 
fair votaries of the needle be careful how they chal. 
lenge goddesses to a trial! of skill. 


“'To whom Minerva gave a fatal doom, 

For her contending at the skilful loom, 

The nymphs of ‘Tmolus oft their vines forsook 
Tie sweet Pactolian nymphs their streams, to look 
On her rare work, nor more delight in viewing 

The done (done with such grace) than when adoing.” 





Arcus, THE watcHFuL.—As this celebrated person- 
age had an hundred eyes, of which only two were ever 
asleep at one time, Juno commissioned him to watch Io, 
with whom Jupiter was enamoured. The vigilance of 
Argus being somewhat annoying to Jupiter, he caused 
him to be slain by Mereury, who first lulled all his 
eyes to sleep with the sound of his lyre. After this 
Juno put his eyes on the tail of her favorite bird, the 
peacock, where they can be seen to thisday. Such 
is the brief history of Argus, of whom the poet says, 

“* To’s jealous guard, 

Whose hundred eyes his head’s large circuit starr’d ; 

Whereof at once, by turns, two only slept, 

The others watch’d, and still their stations kept.” 











ACHILLES, THE WARRIOR.—This intrepid chief is rep- 
resented as the bravest of all the Greeks in the Tro- 
jan war. During his infancy, his mother, Thetis, is 
said to have plunged him into the waters of the river 
Styx, and thereby made every part of his body invul- 
nerable, except the heel, by which she held him. His 
education was entrusted to the centaur Chiron, who 
taught him the art of war, and made him master of 
music; and, by feeding him with the marrow of wild 
beasts, rendered him vigorous and active. Vulcan, at 
the entreaties of Achilles’s mother, made the young 
hero a strong suit of armour, which was proof against 
all weapons. He slew Hector, the bulwark of ‘Troy, 
tied the corpse by the heels to his chariot, and dragged 
it three times round the walls of Troy. In the tenth 
year of the war, Achilles was charmed with Polyxena; 
and, as he solicited her hand in the temple of Minerva, 
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itis said that Paris aimed an arrow at his vulnerable 
heel, which inflicted a wound that caused his death.— 
Thus perished the brave Achilles— 


“He whom the silver-footed goddess bore, 

That brave attemptive spirit, that could feel 

Death’s wounding stroke at no place but his heel; 
Swift as the dart he east, as 2rrows fleet, 

Who, though he best could, least would use his feet, 
He, for whose arms, such stern debate did rise, 
That Ajax would not live without the prize.” 


Moral—Never make love in church. 





APoLLo, GoD or Music.—This deity is generally rep- 
resented with a lyre or a bow in his hand, and a quiv- 
er of arrows suspended at his back. He was wor- 
thipped as the god of medicine, music, poetry and the 
fine arts, and was supposed to be the son of Jupiter 
and Latona, born in the floating island of Delos. ‘The 
chaste Diana was his sister, and the fable probably al- 
ludes to the sun and moon. The poets have called 
him the “laureat god,” the “unshorn deity,” the 
Delian god; the Lycian, Delphian, Clarian, Leucadi- 
an deity. Also, the “master of the Delphian oracle,” 
the president of verse, &c. 


——"' By whose instinctive rays are seen 
What is, what shall be, or hath ever been, 
Immortal verse from his invention springs, 
And how to strike the well-concording strings.” 


YS 


AncrEr.—It was a memorable saying of Peter the 
Great, “I have civilized my country, but I cannot ci- 
vilize myself.” He was at times vehement and im- 
petuous, and committed, under the impulse of his fury, 
the most unwarrantable excesses; yet we learn that 
even he was known to tame his anger, and to rise su- 
perior to the violence ofhis passions. Being one evening 
ina select company, when something was said whic 
gave him great offence, his rage suddenly kindled, and 
rose to its utmost pitch; though he could not command 
his first emotions, Ire had resolution enough to quit the 
company. He walked bare-headed for some time, 
under the most violent agitation, in an intense frosty 
air, stamping on the ground, and beating his head with 
ail the marks of the greatest fury and passion; and did 
not return to the company until he was quite compos. 
ed. 

Lord Somers was naturally of a choleric disposition; 
and the most striking part of his character was the 
power of controlling his passion at the moment when 
it seemed ready to burst forth. Swift, in his “Four 
last years of Queen Anne,” has in vain endeavoured 
to blacken this amiable part of that great man’s cha- 
racter;as what the dean mistook for a severe censure, 
has proved the greatest panegyric. “Lord Somers 
being sensible how subject he 1s to violent passions, 
avoids all incitements to them, by teaching those 
whom he converses with, from his own example, to 
keep within the bounds of decency; and it is indeed 
true, that no man is more apt to take fire upon the least 
appearance of provocation; which temper he strives to 
subdue, with the utmost violence to himself; so that 
his breast has been seen to heave, and his eyes to 
sparkle with rage, in those very moments when his 
words and the cadence of kis voice were in the hum. 
blest and softest manner.” 

An Arabian merchant, having hired a waterman’s 
boat, refused to pay the freitage. ‘The waterman, in a 
violent passion, appealed several times to the governor 
of Mashat for justice: the governor as often ordered 
him to come again; but observing him one day present 
his petition with coolness, he immediately granted his 


suit. The waterman surprised at this conduct, de- 
manded the reason why he did not sooner grant his 
petition. “Because,” said the judge, “you were always 





ANGER-—LOVE-—FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


drunk when I saw you.” But the waterman declarin 
he had not been overtaken with wine for several years 
the judge replied, “the drunkenness with which ie 
were overtaken, is the most dangerous of all—it is the 
drunkenness of ANGER.” 


Sian. : Sasaeneeeitined 


What is a Love Match? A love match is like that 
childish toy which consists of various boxes enclosed 
oue within another, and yet contains nothing, after all 
I wonder where experience got its reputation! It has 
been very easily obtained, but it does not deserve jt 
They say it teaches tools; it may teach them, but they 
do not learn. Every year one sees a young woman 
in a white gown, and a young man in a blue coat, ad. 
venturing on what is called “ the happiest day of one's 
life ;” so called, perhaps, as they are never very particu. 
larly happy afterwards. Equally, every year, does one 
witness couples who in like manner begin in blue and 
white continue in green and yellow melancholy; yet 
no one takes warning by the example; all seem to ex. 
pect a miracle trom fate in their own favor—what 
business they have to expect it I don’t know; but we 
do flatter ourselves strangely. I must, however, do 
fate the justice to acknowledge its strict impartiality— 
all are disappointed alike—Fisher’s Drawing Room 
Scrap Book for 1834. 

a 


CouraGE AND Fipexitry or A Doc.—Some winters 
back, in a part of the vast forest that stretches along 
the Upper Norwegian frontier, were travelling two 
gee i a native, the other an Englishman. 

‘hey had gone on the day many weary miles through 
the waste of snow and forest, when climbing a steep 
ascent, some two hours’ ride from the place of their 
destination, they left the sledge and walked, thereby 
relieving the horse, and at the same time stretching 
the'r own cramped limbs. A large dog ‘a cross of the 
bull and mastiff, and English born) trotted slowly at 
their heels, and appeared to share with them the gloom 
which the monotonous gloom of a winter forest never 
fails to cast over even the most volatile disposition. 
Having attained the hill top, the travellers, at the mo- 
ment of re-entering the sledge, perceived a wolf of gi- 
gantic size following in their track. They dragged the 
dog, who was a great favourite, into the sledze with 
them, and put the horse to his full speed. As, by in- 
conceivable imprudence, they had ventured unarmed 
in the forest, their only chance of safety was flight, 
and, while the descent was in their favour, they out. 
stripped their pursuer; but the horse, though winged 
by fear, as his dropped ears and quivering limbs too 

lainly told, was already jaded: he soon slacken 

bis speed, and faint and trembling he staggered feebly 
onward, his strength rapidly deserting him. One only 
resource now remained, which was to slip the dog, 
who might possibly hold the wolf in check sufficient 
time to allow of their escape. However reluctant 10 
consign the poor animal to certain death, self-preset- 
vation onl them to adopt this last and only expedi- § 
ent. The wolf was within a few yards when they 
loosed him, and instantly the two had_ grappled, and 
rolled struggling on the snow. As if he knew that 
life was at stake, the horse now sprang forward des 
perately, and never paused in his career until he tel 
expiring in the court yard of . That night, 
while in ease and security the travellers were forget: 
ting their danger, a faint moan was heard at the gate. 
It was the dog. Covered with blood and wounds, the 
faithful creature crawled to his master’s feet and ex 
pired. The wood was searched next morning, and if 
a spot where the up-torn snow attested the length a 
fierceness of the conflict, the wolf was found dead 
He was the largest seen in those parts within the me 
mory of man, 
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THE GALLERY OF ALGABY-——-TEMPLE OF CONCORD—WOMAN. 


The Gallery of Algaby, Simplon Road. 
The Simplon Road across the Alps, from Gen- 
evato Milan,is one ofthe most glorious monu- 
ments of Napoleon’s enterprise. ‘The route emi- 
nently claims the attention of all travellers by 
the novelty, variety, and grandeur, of the ob- 
iects which it incessantly presents to the view. 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to se- 
lect another tract of equal extent, in which he 
would find such diversity of scenery, embracing 
all thatis wild, awful and sublime in the polar 
regions of everlasting snow; and all that is beau- 
tiful, picturesque and magnificent in the moun- 
tains, forests and waters of more temperate re- 
gions. This road was began in 1801, by M. 
Ceard, author of the #plan. Imagination can 
scarcely conceive the obstacles opposed to this 
undertaking. The road was required to cross 
rivers and precipices,and perforate hard rocks ; 
but in many places it was to rest on crags, un- 
dermined by time and torrents, which it was 
necessary to support and consolidate. The ex- 
ecution of these works, however, fully answered 
the expectations formed from the talents of the 
engineers. From Brieg to Domo D’Ossola, the 
roadcrosses twenty-two bridges, through seven 
galleries, one seven hundred feet in length, ri- 
ses 4,014 feet, and descends 5,225 feet. The 
Gallery of Algaby may be considered one of the 
most remarkable views on the whole route. 
The Gallery,or Tunnel, is 215 feet long, and is 
cut entirely through an immense mass of solid 
granite. The sombre appearance of the inte- 
rior of the Galleryis well contrasted with the 
cheerfulness of the objects beyond it. The road 
is seen winding in various directions in the dis- 
tance. The Gallery is, perhaps, less affected 
by changes of the weather than most others, in 
» consequence, perhaps, of the peculiar solidity 
of the materials of which it is composed. It now 
and then happens, however, that the species of 
cement which unites the masses of granite gives 
wayafter severe frosts, and in consequence 
Jarge fragments fall and obstruct the passage. 
—<>—_——— 
Remains of the Temple of Concord, &c. 
All that now remains of the Temple of Con- 
cord at Rome, is eight pillars of oriental gran- 
| ite. Scarcely any thing is left above the archi- 
traue; all that exists is of brick; and there are 
| arches in it over the intercolumniations. This 
_ temple was destroyed by fire, and was proba- 
| blyrepaired in haste; the materials employed 
had probably belonged to different buildings, 
for neither the diameter of the pillars nor the 
intercolumniations are equal. One of them has 
evidently been made up of fragments of two dif- 
ferent pillars, so that the diameter is perceptibly 
treater near the summit than in the middle. 
| The bases are composed of Doric and Ionic, 
mixed. The bases and capitals are of white 
marble, and with the exception above mention- 
ed are formed each of one block of granite; 
| they are altogether 43 feet in height, and 13 feet 
' circumference. 
' __ It was long supposed that the edifice to which 
| these pillars belonged, was that temple of Con- 
| cord where Tully assembled the Senate on Cata- 
» line's — In fact,the Temple went by 
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| this name for a long period, but now, that it has 


become the fashion with Roman antiquaries to 
call into dispute the names given to ancient 
buildings, the Temple of Concord has been 
obliged to change its name, and is now conjec- 
tured to be a Temple of Fortune; there seems 
to be nodirect evidence for the change. 

In front of these fine ruins is the remains of 
the Temple of Jupiter Tonaus (the thunderer,) 
erected by Augustus, in gratitude for his escape 
from the lightning which killed one of his at- 
tendants preceding his litter. The pillars on 
the left of the picture overgrown with moss, are 
of great size, four feet four inches in diameter ; 
and appear to have been tinged with a purple 
colour, which may still be clearly observed in 
the fluting near the capitals. Upon the lateral 
frieze are sculptured several ornaments connec- 
ted with sacrifices. 

The church of Santa Martina also on the left 
of the picture, is now dedicated to St. Luke, 
and one of the oldest churches in Rome still in 
repair. It was given to the Academy of Paint- 
ers who dedicated it to their patron St. Luke. 
Its subterranean vaults are well worth seeing; 
annexed to the church is the gallery belonging 
to the Academy of St. Luke. It contains the 
portraits of a number of the most celebrated 
painters; among others that of Raphael, and a 
portrait of the saint by that master. 

The general reader never tires of reading of 
Rome and its antiquities; the Coliseum, the 
Capitol, the Forum, St. Peter’s and the Vatican 
never fail to gratify the’enthusiasm of the classi- 
calenthusiast. The pensivereflections inspired 
by the recollections of the historic past are more 
freely called up in Rome than elsewhere. Our 
readers who desire to pursue the subject are re- 
ferred to a most charming book, entitled 
“Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” written by 
a lady of fine taste and talent, with all the play- 
fulness of a female pen, light, graceful, and in- 


‘teresting, and yet filled with desirable informa- 


tion, which all should possess, and yet few at- 
tain, because the generality of books on the sub- 
ject of Rome are filled only with dry details. 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century, on the contra- 
, will delight every reader with the least preten- 
tions to taste. 
—_—g———— 


WOMAN. 
A Song—By Barry Cornwati. 


Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs ; 

Oh, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain ; 
Oh, touch not so tender a heart with pain! 


What, woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower? 
The star that is bright in the wildest hour ? 

The bird that comes singing to sterner breast ? 
Ah! should we not teach it to love its nest? 


Come on! let us vow that they all are fair; 
Let’s shout of their virtues to earth and air! 
Let’s soothe them, and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darker day! 


Oh, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold 

All you of the sterner and courser mould ; 

And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that calmeth and crowneth life, 
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A TALE OF MEXICAN LIFE. 

It was a fine-looking, but deadly-broiling noon 
on the sea coast of Vera Cruz, when the jolly boat 
of the Mexican frigate ‘‘ Libertad” pushed off 
for the ominous island of Sacrificios. What 
condition this miserable patch of distempered 
sand may be in now, we cannot say: at the 
period we allude to,it was a most wretched place, 
whose only inhabitants were lizards, turkey- 
buzzards, vermin of all classes and grades, a 
* garrison” of halfa score of ragged ‘Mexican 
soldiers, and several negroes, who kept huts, 
where fiery aquadiente drams and rank Cam- 
peachy cigars were vended. It was a glorious 
place for the orgies of yellow fever. Human 
bones were strewn about in all directions. 

The boat ofthe national frigate, that was 
now pulling for the island, was like anything but 
a British man-of-war’s boat. A midshipman in 
a broad straw hat, with one side of the brim bent 
down and held between his teeth to keep off the 
sun’s rays that glared upon the sea, was lolling 
in the stern sheets, puffing a long cigar from the 
other end of his mouth. e seemed to be think- 
ing as little of the “sickly season,” as of his 
present duty. His blue jacket was like those 
worn in our own service, except the Mexican 
eagle and serpent upon the button; but there 
was a profusion of gold lace upon his white ker- 
seymere trowsers, whose purity was in a rapid 
way of defacement from the hot ashes of the 
cigar which continued to fall as the boat rode 
over the unequal waves occasioned by a com- 
ing “norther.’’ His boat’s crew consisted ofan 
English cockswain and three nalf-naked costas. 
it spoke volumes for the state of the Mexican 
navy. At the bottom of the boat lay two Mex- 
ican marines at full length,and guarded by four 
others, with loadedgmuskets, and a serjeant.— 
One of the prisoners was amusing himself with 
certain ional and interesting intruders in the 
region of his dark matted locks, the other was 
fast asleep. They had been found guilty of in- 
subordination and mutiny against an officer, and 
were ordered ashore to be shot. 

Their ostensible offence was not, however, the 
only cause of their present sentence. There 
was a secret cause that had excited the officer’s 
most deadly enmity against them. Availing 
himself of the very lax morality of the country, 
the said officer, partly by bribes to her parents, 
but more by promises that were poetical:y mag- 
nificent, and equally fabulous of result, had pos- 
sessed himself of a pret coal-eyed nina Faas 
the interior, who had now been under his foster- 
ing wing some six months. Pablo, her lover, 
who was a young paysano, had quickly followed 
and entered the national marine, in the hope of 
discovering seme day, by watching the move- 
ments of his Officer, in what quarter of Vera 
Crux his lost fair one was secreted. This he 
was not long in effecting, as the town is small, 
and at this period was very thinly inhabited, 
owing to the sickly season, and also to the fre- 
quent firing of the Castle of St. Juan Ulloa 
which was not then subjugated. The officer 
not being then aware of the previous acquain- 
tance of Pablo with his beautiful Indian, though 
he was well aware that his bribe to her parents 
had rendered some young suitor miserable as 


A TALE OF MEXICAN LIFE, 


well as herself, took no measures to keep him 
out of the town by extra duties on Cant gun 
boats or ether vessels,so that frequent meetings 
of the lovers ensued. 

Don Jose, the captain of marines, was a man 
very much addicted to falling in love ; and though 
by no means intending to return his first fair 
one to her parents, had recently become desper- 
ately enamoured of the wife of one of his men, 
named Perez, who had been long in the service 
but was descended from some old Castilian 
“ stock” or “ blade”’ in the Spanish armies. Don 
Jose, finding the objectof his new passion impreg. 
nable to all his assaults, scornfully refusing his 
bribes, and laughing at his lies, made an end of 
the siege one fine dark windy night, and carried 
her off by force to a distant quarter of the town, 
Meantime he took especial care to keep her 
husband afloat, “on duty.” 

Perez, however, with all the acuteness of 
Arguseyed jealousy, soon discovered what was 
transpiring ashore. He meditated sundry 
schemes of signal revenge; but upon mature 
reflection not finding any of them to his mind, 
he determined, with all the patience of one who 
has a fixed purpose, to wait till he could effectit 
entirely to his wish. 

Perez and Pablo were shortly after transfer- 
red, with a few other marines, on board the 
schooner Tampico; when accidentally becom- 
ing acquainted with their mutual wrongs, they 
agreed to take the next opportunity, when ashore, 
of way-laying our sca-landsman Lothario. The 
consequence was, that Don Jose narrowly escap- 
ed with his life from the hand of the justly vin- 
dictive Perez; and seeking refuge and consola- 
tion a short time after at the abode of his first 
youthful victim, was met atthe door by her lover, 
Pablo, who threatened certain death if he at- 
tempted to enter then—or at any future period. 
Don Jose drew his sword fiercely ; but, recol- 
lecting that his rank made its use unnecessary 
in this case, retired to the guard-house, and 
sending a ty of his men to seize Pablo, had 
him quickly shipped off to the Libertad frigate 
as prisoner. Here he was joined by Perez, who 
was in a similar predicament; and asumminary 
court-martial having tried them, without any 
weight being attached to their half-heard de- 
fence, they were ordered the punishment 0 
death, for offering violence to the person of thelr 
commanding officer. 

In pursuance of this sentence, they were now 
being conveyed to Sacrificios for execution next 
morning at day-break. The boat landed them 
with their guards, and then pulled off again for 
the frigate. 

The crew of the Libertad (though the naval 
officers were all English) was composed of an 
ungainly mixture of Portuguese, French and 
Mexicans; some called “ marinorns,” others 2 
the shape of marines, and British seamen. A 
party of the latter had been to Sacrificios in the 
morning with the Jaunch, and having given their 
officer “ the slip,” had congregated into the ne- 
gro huts, and there treated themselves and Mex- 
ican ragamuffin soldiers from the dilapidated 
guard-house, with plentiful potations of agu®- 
diente, to drink King George’s health! Wheo 
the prisoners arrived, the “ soldiery” were m4 
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| of their approaching fate, and at sunset they 


evidently of a private and nota 


en ee 


> implication, it was very probable that the latter 
_ would be pardoned, and the former only suffer. 


| score of being quite sober, 


| ly possible that they could remain long _undis- 


_ the other taking care previously to surrender 


' characteristic manner. 


F areas careless about it as can be imagined of 
| any people. 
» and dirty pack of Spanish cards, and they 
| agreed to play for every thing they possessed : 
_ (this may seem “ forced and unnatural” to the 
| Great Cockaigne;) when the one who lost all 
_ his money, silver buttons, trinkets, cigars, and 
' Clothes, though the latter only were not to be 
| taken, should kill Don Jose by any means he 
_ could, either secretly that night, or if he came 


- ing, while the sound of the sea upon the near 
_ shorecame surging low upon the ear, exchang- 
_ mgnods and looks at each other,indicative of 
_ the progress of the game—oft pausing to listen 
| those who were searching for them were ap- 
_ Proaching their hidin 

» crouching in the aad 
, touching each other, and their eyes bent close 


q He accordingly rose, and receiving from him his 
; Money, consisting of a quarter of a dollar and 
_ sundry medios, his buttons, tobacco, half a pack 
i of cards, three gilt rings, and two rosarios, or- 
| Samented with tinsel and 
d they embraced each other several times, with 
" looks of sensibility and affectionate intelligence 
| —that perhaps had never before been expressed 
_ *pon their features—and parted. 


| pher their fate as they alternately displayed them 
_ in the fast-fading light. 


| Cut, to the guard-house, and surrendered him- 





very disorderly state; staggering about proudly, 
striking their breasts and exclaiming, “* Mejica- 
no! Mejicano!” and occasionally, by way of 
oratitude for their exhilerated condition, ming- 
jing the name of his Britannic majesty, pro- 
nounced ad libitum. The interference of the 
new comers, who claimed more authority than 
was due to their rank, upon the impertinent 
radually induced a 
disturbance and broil, during which the two 
prisoners escaped, and made off to a remote part 
of the island. 

Upon such a place as Sacrificios it was scarce- 


covered; and to leave it was equally beyond 
hope. The two men, however, hid themselves 
inahole under the lee of a hot and crumbling 
sand bank. Here,in hoarse whispers, they spoke 


had come to the following determination. 
Though sentence of death had been passed, it 
had nevertheless been left at the option of Don 
Jose to pardon either, or both, if he pleased; 
the offence, though not investigated, being 
ublic nature. 
If,therefore, one of them could kill him when 
he came to Sacrificios to enforce their sentence, 


himself at the guard-house, so as to prevent his 
Who should do the deed was settied in a most 
The Mexicans are 


most confirmed gamblers ; and as to death, they 


Perez drew forth a very small 


there, openly the next morning. 
And thus in ghastly silence, at the dusk of even- 


place—did those men sit 
hole, with their knees 
down upon the obscure oracular cards, to deci- 
By the time the moon was an hour high, Perez 
ad won every thing belonging to his comrade. 


little green silk tassels, 


erez immediately betook himself, by a short 
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self to the three half-drunk dancing soldiers, and 
a sedate, towering-drunk corporal. The rest, 
who could stand, were all out in pursuit, headed 
by Don Jose, who had subsequently arrived on 
the island. 


_Meanwhile, Pablo, after a pause to collect 
himself for the accomplishment of the deed that 
had thus devolved upon him, slowly and cauti- 
ously moved forth to reconnoitre. He had not 
proceeded far, when he heard the sound of ap- 
proaching men, forming one of the parties, that 
were in search of him and his comrade. As he 
came nearer, he clearly distinguished the shrill 
voice of Don Jose. The young Mexican made 
arapid, yet noiseless, descent to the sea-shore, 
along which the aig | were approaching, and 
heading them before they were well in sight, 
stole himself into the sea, and swam, or rather 
floated, as low in the water as possible, till they 
had passed. He purposed following them, in 
order to watch his opportunity when Don Jose 
might be separated a short distance from his 
men; but the former manceuvre was rendered 
unnecessary by Don Jose seating himself upon 
a stone to rest, giving orders to the soldiers as to 
the direction in which they were to search before 
rejoining him. 

They were no sooner out of sight, than Pablo 
issued from the sea and advanced rapidly to- 
wards Don Jose. The latter thought at first that 
it was a messenger with news of the fugitive ; 
but seeing the glitter of a drawn blade, added 
toa peculiarity of manner in the approaching 
figure, he started up and placed himself in a 
posture of defence. The young Mexican, though 
new to the service of arms, was most expert, 
like many of his countrymen from the interior, 
in the use of the knife; and grasping his bay- 
onet in the same style, it becamea dreadful 
weapon in his hand, which nothing but an equal 
skill in his antagonist’s sword could withstand. 
Don Jose had scarcely time to recognize and 
call upon him to surrender himself, ere Pablo 
attacked him with a spirit and vigor that pre- 
cluded all further parley, not even giving him 
breath to call for assistance. 


The contest was not*of long duration. Don 
Jose wounded Pablo slightly several times, but 
fearing to makea thorough-going lunge, because, 
if it failed, his own fate was pretty certain, he 
continued to retire backwards a step at a time, 
till stumbling, he fell at his length, and his an- 
tagonist, striking the sword from his hand, stood 
over him with his uplifted weapon. 


Don Jose instantly rose upon his knees with 
his hands elevated to avert the descending point, 
and begged his life. Pablo paused a moment, 
indecisive ; when, remembering his faith plight- 
ed to his comrade, he exclaimed :—* No—you 
shall die as you deserve; but I will not kill you 
in that attitude. Rise, and take your sword once 
more, and be quick about it, lest your men 
return.” Ashe said this, the young Mexican 
drew himself up with that degree of abstraction 
and dignity which generally accompanies the 
sudden transition of feeling ina magnanimous 
action; when the wily Don Jose sprung upon him 
like a tiger-cat, and snatching the bayonet from 





his relaxed hand, thrust it deep into his breast, 
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and Pablo, with one long convulsive gasp reeled 
and fell lifeless upon the sand. 

Don Jose quickly returned to the guard-house. 
Finding the other prisoner already in custody, 
he gave the strictest and most peremptory in- 
junctions as to his safe keeping, and chuckling 
with bitter glee at the further satisfaction he 
should have in the morning, betook himself to 
rest. 

When Perez understood the fate of his com- 
rade, he as readily saw his own, and with one 
shrug of the shoulders reconciled himself as well 
as he could to the unlucky disappointment and 
itsconsequences. In the course of the night he 
drew forth his tattered pack of cards, and offer- 
ed to play with the soldiers who were guarding 
him for all he had; they thought it would be 
very easy to win every thing from aman who 
was to die in the morning, and of course could 
have no need for, and must be equally careless 
about losing his money and “ valvables.” They 
were deceived. Perez never played with go 
much skill as upon this occasion, and his luck, 
by a freak of fortune common enough in such 
cases, was unfailing. He made the most haz- 
ardous bets, and won them; he — any odds 
upon any card, and still won. aving nearly 
possessed himself of all the money, ornaments 
and other trumpery of the soldiers, he was oblig- 
ed to desist, as thedawn was breaking; he 
therefore gave them in charge to one whom he 
could depend upon, to be conveyed to his wife in 
Vera Cruz, together with a short message be- 
tween an adieu and an injunction. 

At gun-fire aboard the Libertad—from which 
the “ garrison” of Sacrificios generally took 
their time—Perez was led forth to execution, 
with a cigar in his mouth. We do not say that 
he was insensible to the end that awaited him; 
but knowing that it was inevitable, his presence 
of mind was disturbed by no bopes,and his nerves 
were not of a kind to be shaken by fears. The 
only thing that superseded indifference, was a 
bitter sense of the injustice of his fate. Though 
a Mexican by birth and parentage, his grand- 
father had been a soldier of some small rank in 
Old Spain, and Perez seeing nothing but Mex- 
icans around him, thought he could not show his 
own contempt of death sufficiently without in- 
cluding the people of the country he was about 
to “ quit” and who were to fire at him, he laid 
his hand upon his breast, with an air of hauteur, 
as though he had descended from a grandee, ex- 
claming—“ Soy Espanol; Castellano! y no Me- 
jicana mestizo.’’* 

Don Jose, with an enraged voice, ordered the 
foremost party, who were marines, to load.— 
While they were doing so with their usual awk- 
wardness, Perez addressed the officer with scorn- 
ful composure, holding his cigar between a finger 
and thumb. 

** Don Jose, you are a coward. I know it by 
your having killed Pablo. He was far more 
expert with his weapon than you with yours: his 
death must have been effected by some foul trick 
or promise.” 

ith a furious execration, Don Jose snatched 





*I am a Spaniard !—a Castillian!—not a mongrel 
Mexican! 





A TALE OF MEXICAN LIFE-——-LOVE ME. 


a musket from the hand of the marine nearest 
to him, and fired at his victim. The ball missed 
him, and Perez, with a grim smile, taking a whiff 
of his cigar, spoke again: 

“Don Jose, you were a brutal piccaroon to 
carry off my wife by force; but you were a fool 
before that, to suppose that she, or any other 
woman, would have left me, Espanol! Cas. 
tillano! for such a lizard-faced spider-limbed 
thing as you! As those noisy barrels pointing 
at me ——.” 

At this moment a volley from the marines 
silenced him forever. The ghastly hue of death 
overspread his countenance, and the blood issued 
from several parts of his white dress, trilling 
down in long branching rills into the sand. With 
eyes fixed on Don Jose, he stood 2 moment— 
tossed his cigar scornfully upon the ground—and 
folding his arms, fell backwards stone dead with- 
out a groan. 

Don Jose returned to his marine corps in 
Vera Cruz, exulting in the end of his rivals. He 
did not long enjoy his pel eer triumph over bis 
unfortunate men; for, a few weeks after, he was 
found murdered in the streets of Vera Cruz, 
close by the, Santa Febarrier. The deed was 
traced, without much difficulty, or the lazy “ au- 
thoritfes” would never have traced it at all—to 
the wife of Perez. She was accordingly fined 
five dollars, and ordered to be imprisoned a fort- 
night; the triviality of which punishment was 
not owing to any sense of political or mora! 
justice—that being about the average estimate 
of the value of a life in Mexico. 


—<——— 
LOVE ME! 


Love me—Love me—like the stars 
That love to shine at night, 
With sparkling eyes 
In joy arise 
To kiss the gloom and make it bright. 


M y heart—My heart is 2 gloomy veil, 
That time has darkened 0’er; 
But come with the light 
Of thine eyes, star-bright, 
And darkness shall be no more. 


Love me—Love me—like the sun 
That warms while it lightens too; 
Brings flowers to life 
With sweetness rife, j 
I care not for life without flowers to view. 


My heart—My heart’s a garden wild, 
Its flowers are left to perish; 
But come like the sun, 
And smile upon ; 
The heart’s garden roses, and cherish. 


Love me—Love me—like the moon, 
For the moon is chaste and bright; - 
And love to endure, 
Must, like moonlight, be pure, 
And holiness be in its light. 


My heart—My heart’s like a placid brook 
That lies in a garden fair; 
And the sun-rays at noon, 
And the stars and the moon, 
Must beam on and brighten there. 
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From the New England Magazine. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MATHEW CAREY. 


LETTER IV. 


In October, 1786, J commenced, in partnership with 
T. Siddons, Charles Cist, C. Talbot, W. Spotswood, 
and J. Trenchard,* the Columbian Magazine. In the 
first number, 1 wrote four pieces, “The Life of General 
Greene,” “I'he Shipwreck, a Lamentable Story, 
Founded on Fact,” “A Philosophical Dream,” and 
“Hard ‘Times, a Fragment.” 

The Philosophical Dream was an anticipation of 
the state of the country in the year 1850, on the plan 
of Mercier’s celebrated work, “The Year 2500.” 
Some of the predictions, which at that period must 
have been regarded as farcical, have been wonderful- 
ly fulfilled, and others are likely to be realized pre- 
vious to the arrival of the year 1850. I annex a few 
of them, which may serve to amuse the reader. 

“Pittsburg, Jan. 15, 1850. ‘The canal which is 
making from the river Ohio, to the Susquehanna, and 
thence to the Delaware, will be of immense advan- 
tage to the United States. If the same progress con- 
tinues to be made hereafter as has been for some time 
past, it will be completed in less than two years,” 

This was probably the first suggestion of the grand 
project of uniting the waters ot the Delaware with 
those of the Ohio. It preceded by four years the pro- 
ject of the financier, Robert Morris, and his friends, to 
unite the Delaware with the Schuylkill and the Sus- 
quehanna, which was broached in 1790. 

“Pittsburg, Jan. 15. Delegates trom the thirtieth 
new state, laid off a few months since by order of Con- 
gress, lately arrived at Columbia; and on producing 
me credentials, were received into the Federal Coun- 
cil. 

“The Agricultural Society of this town, have ot- 
fered premiums to the amount of £1000, for the im- 
provement of husbandry. 

“In the assembly of this state, it was lately ordered 
that the salaries of public school!-masters shall here- 
after be £200 per annum. 

“Ezekiel Jones was lately convicted of not sending 
his son to school, although five years old. ‘The time 
ordered by law is at four years. He was sentenced to 

_ stand ina white sheet, three successive Sundays, in his 

_ parish church, 

' “Charleston, April 15. No less than 10,000 blacks 

| have been transported from this state and Virginia, 
during the last two years to Africa, where they have 
formed a settlement near the mouth of the river Goree. 

_ Very few blacks remain in this country now ; and we 

» sncerely hope that in a few years every vestige of the 
infamous traffic carried on by our ancestors in the hu- 
man species, will be done away. 

“Richmond, April 30. By authentic advices from 
Kentucky, we are informed, that “no less than 150 

_ vessels have been built on the river (’*hio, during the 
_ last year, and sent down that river and the Mississippi, 
» laden with valuable produce, which has been carried 
to the West Indies, where the vessels and their car- 

_ ges have been disposed of to great advantage. 
“Boston, April 30. At length the canal across the 
_ isthmus of Darien is completed. It is about sixty miles 
long. First-rate vessels of war can with ease sail 
through. ‘I'wo vessels belonging to this port, two to 
| Philadelphia, and one to New York, sailed through 


ti 


| on the 20th of January last, bound for Canton, in | 


China.t 


ee 





| *Atter I quitted the concern, a general title was en- 
_ graved for the first volume, which contained théhames 
| of the proprietors at that _period—viz: ‘I’. Siddons, W. 
_ Spotswood, C. Cist and J. Trenchard. 


q tUtterly ignorant of canalling at that period, I made 
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“Columbia, May 1. Extract from the Journals of 
Congress.—“Ordered that there be twenty professors 
in the University of Columbia, in this city; viz: of Di- 
vinity, of Church History of Hebrew, ot Greek, of 
Humanity, of Logic, ot Moral Philosophy, of Natural 
Philosophy, of Mathematics, of Civil History, of Na- 
tural History, of Common and Civil Law, ot the Law 
of Nature and Nations, of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
of Botany, of Materia Medica, of Physic, of Chemis- 
try, of Anatomy, and of Midwifery.” 

Ph bidelphia, Oct. 1, 1786. 

The discomfort arising from the discordant views ot 
the different partners—the utter improbability of such 
a work producing any profit, worth the attention of 
five persons, and other considerations, determined me 
to withdraw from the Columbian Magazine, which I 
did in December, 1786. And in January, 1787, I is- 
sued the first number of the American Museum, in- 
tended to preserve the valuable fugitive essays, that 
appeared in the newspapers, which I continued tor six 
years, ending Dec. 1792. 

The first number, which contained a mass of most 
excellent matter, attracted great attention. It was 
eagerly sought after; and as I sold it separately, the 
edition, 1000 copies, was soon exhausted. I had not 
means to reprint it. This was a very serious injury; 
many persons who intended to subscribe, declining, 
as I could not furnish the whole of the numbers. 1 
applied for a loan of $150 to half a dozen or a dozen 
wealthy persons, but for a considerable time my ap- 
plications were wholly in vaint At length procured 
the requisite sum from Mr. George Fox, to whom If 

ave bond and judgment for‘ the amount. He passed 
the bond to his grocer, in payment for family supplies, 
and the grocer was, indemnified by instalments, as I 
found it convenient. 

Never was more labour bestowed on a work, with 
less reward. During the whole six years, I was in a 
state of intense penury. I never at any one time, pos- 
sessed 400 dollars,—and rarely three or two hundred. 
My difficulties were of the most embarrasing kind. I 
was, times without number, obliged to borrow money 
to go tu market, and was oiten unable to pay my jour- 
neymen on Saturday; which sent me to bed sick with 
vexation. One resolute negro pressman, who had not 
received his wages on Saturday night, refused to go 
to work on Monday morning. “He was not.” he said 
bald “going to starve in the midst of the fat of the 
land. 

The strongest instance of my extreme poverty, was 
in the case ot a German paper maker, named Conrad 
Hindersheets, to whom I had given a note for 37 dol- 
lars, which I paid at five instalments, one of which was 
a French crown! Be it observed, that I was then as 
willing and ready to pay my debts, as I have ever been, 
or am at present; and what renders the case more re- 
markable, is, that the man lived, as far as I recollect, 
15 or 20 miles out of town; and there is always more 
scruple about putting off a country dun, than one who 
lives in the same city with the debtor. 

My embarrassments arose from three sources. The 
subscription was too low. It was only two dollars 
a most miserable calculation of the width and expense 
of such an improvement. I have therefore omitted 
both, to escape ridicule.’ This, be it observed, is the 
only variation from the original. 

tWhat a contrast between this eonduet and that of 
the Marquis de la Fayette! In the one case, I was a 
poor, friendless, forlorn stranger ; in the other I was 
engaged in a very useful occupation, which, for aught 
the parties knew, might prove highly profitable, and 
therefore had a tenfold claim. Moreover, the sum re- 

uired as a loar, was not much more than a third of 








the amount of the Marquis’s gift. 
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and forty cents per annum, for which 1 gave two vol- 
umes containing each from 500 to 550 pages; a quan- 
uty that now commands $5. This was an immense 
disadvantage, and enough of itself, to keep me con- 
stantly in a crippled state. 

Another source of difficulty arose from the fact, that 
more than half of my subscribers lived in remote situa- 
tions, 2, 3, 4 and 500 miles trom me; and their remit- 
tances were so extremely irregular that I was obliged 
to hire collectors to dun them, at a heavy expense, 
which averaged at least 30 per cent. of the slender 
modicum I was entitled to receive! It is painful to re- 
late that wealthy citizens of Philadelphia, were in 
many cases guilty of the gross impropriety, of obliging 
me to send half a dozen or a dozen times for the pal. 
try annual subscription. 

I printed, moreover, quite too many copies, in the 
vain hope of ultimately procuring a large increase ot 
subscribers. In a word, my pecuniary embarrassments 
were so great, and so constant, that Iam now as. 
tonished, how I was able to muster perseverance and 
fortitude to struggle through them. 

{ was much attached to the work, and had great re- 
luctance to abandon it, unproductive and vexatious as 
was the management of it; but at length I sang its 
requiem, as I have said, at tre close of the year 1792. 
That it had considerable merit is universally acknowl- 
edged; and there is no vanity in thedeclaration, as the 
work did not contain a single essay of my own. The 
whole of my labour consisted in the selection of its 
contents from newspapers, and the addition, occasion- 
ally, of a few notes of little importance. 

The American Museum met with the most unquali. 
fied approbation of some of the most distinguished 
citizens of the United States—of Gen. Washington; 
John Dickinson; Gov. Livingston; Dr. Rush, Bishop 
White, Judge Hopkinson, Dr. Dwight, &c. &e. * 

“T believe the American Museum has met with ex- 
tensive, [ may say, with universal approbation from 
competent judges; for I am of opinion that the work 
is not only ey calculated to disseminate politi. 
cal, agricultural, philosophical, and other valuable in. 
formation; but that it has been uniformly conducted 
with taste, attention and propriety. It to these im- 
portant objects, be superadded the more immediate de- 
sign, of rescuing public documents from oblivion; I 
will venture to pronounce as my sentiment, that a 
more useful literary plan has never been undertaken 
in America, or one more deserving of public en- 
couragement.”—Gen. Washington, June 25, 1788. 

“With very great pleasure I have obsetved, that it 
has been conducted ina manner highly deserving en- 
couragement. As Ido not doubt but it will be con- 
tinued with the same diligence, prudence, and zeal 
for advancing the welfare of these states, that have 
hitherto so eminently distinguished its direction, I fer- 
vently wish, and firmly trust, that a generous and en- 
lightened people, will justly estimate the merits of a 
work carried on with sucha variety of exertions, and 
such a fidelity of intentions for the publick good.”— 
Hon. John Dickinson, July 19, 1788. 

“Perusing one of your Museums, lent me by a‘friend, 
IT hesitated not a moment to subscribe to the work. 
Since that, I have read all the preceding numbers, and 
can say, without flattery, (which I always detested) 
that it far exceeds in my opinion, every attempt of 
the kind, which, from any other American press, ever 
came to my hands.”—Gov. Livingston, August 8, 1788. 

“I cheerfully coneur in adding the testimony of my 

name in favor of the usefulness of your Museum to- 
gether with my best wishes for its extensive circula- 
tion, while it continues to be the vehicle of essaysthat 
are caleulated to advance the interest of science and 
virtue, and of the agriculiure, manufactures, and 
national government of the United States.”—B. Rush, 
M. D. 
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To the married state I had long looked forward, a 
the most elegible condition in life, even before my a 
venture with Miss Boys. But I was so chivalric, that 
I had determined never to marry till I coulc support a 
wife genteelly, or at least comfortably. But in this 
case, as in many others, in which I had resolved, as | 
thought, irrevocably, fortune or destiny crossed my 
purpose ; for when I married at 31, my whole property 
consisted in cart loads of odd volumes, and odd num. 
bers of the American Museum, which, when I finally 
abandoned the work, proved almost valueless; and 
also a most slender supply of furniture, which would 
not sell for one hundred dollars. My wife was as poor 
as myself. 1 did not receive a dollar with her: all her 
fortune was a quantity of furniture, not much more 
valuable than my own. So far as fortune is concern. 
ed, it rarely happens that a more imprudent marriage 
takes place—or one in which sordid views of interes 
have less influence. I was obviously not a fort 
hunter, 

I married Miss B. Flahavan, the daughter of a high. 
ly respectable citizen, ruined by the revolution. He 
sold his stock in trade for continental money ; and, 
being inactive and indolent, took no means to realize 
it; yy it finally perished nearly altogether in his 

ands, 

My wife was about ten years younger than me. She 
was industrious, prudent, and economical, and well 
calculated to save whatever I made. She had a large 
fund of good sense. We early formed a determination 
to indulge in no unnecessary expense—and to mount 
the ladder so slowly, as to run no risk of having to de. 
scend. Happy, thrice happy would it be, for thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, if they adopted and per- 
severed in this salutary and saving course! What mas. 
ses of misery would it not prevent! But a large por. 
tion of young people at present, crowd into a few years, 
enjoyments which might last for life ; and hence, it too 
often happens, that daughters, tenderly reared, and 
who have brought handsome fortunes to their hus. 
bands, are obliged to reuurn home to their aged parents, 
who have to maintain them, their husbands, and an 
increasing brood of children ; a deplorable fate for old 
age. The young men are highly culpable, who, through 
their imprudenee or extravaganee, make such a re- 
turn to the parents of their wives, for their cares and 
anxieties and expenditures. ‘T'o avoid this calamity, 
no pains, no sacrifice of enjoyment or even of com- 
fort or convenience ought to be spared. Some idea 
may be formed of the fidelity with which we observed 
this rule, when I state that at a time when I did busi- 
ness to the amount of 40 or 50,000 dollars per annum, 
[ hesitated for four or five years about changing my 
gig for a one-horse ur chea! carriage—and nearly 
as long about purchasing a carriage and pair. And 
during the whole period of our marriage, t never, a3 
far as I recollect, entered a tavern except on a jury, of 
arbitration, or to see a customer, or at a public dinner, 
or on my travels; never in a single instance for the 
purpose of drinking. 

My wife and I lived together happily for nearly 
thirty nine years. We had nine children, of whom 
three have died, two in infancy, and one, a daughter, of 
the most angelic character, at about seventeen years. 
Of her I can truly say, that to the best of my recol- 
lection, she never gave her mother or me a single mo- 
ment’s uneasiness by ill temper or ill humour. She was 
placidity and gentleness personified. M. CAREY. 

Phila. Dec. 7, 1833. 


LETTER V. 

When I relinquished the ill-fated Museum, I com- 
menced book-selling and printing on a small scale. 
My store, or rather my shop, was of very moderate 
dimensions; but, small as it was, I had not full-bound 
books enough to fill the shelves—a considerable pot- 
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tion of them were occupied by spelling-books. I pro- 
cured a credit at Bank, which enabled me to extend 
my business; and by care, indefatigable industry, the 
most rigid punctuality, and frugality, I gradually ad- 
vanced the world. Some idea may be termed of my 
devotion to business, from the fact, that for above twen- 
ty-five years, L was present, winter and summer, at the 
opening of my store; and my parlor being close to the 
store, | always left my meals, when business of any 
impurtance was being transacted. 

n 1793, I was a member of the Committee of 
Health, appointed to devise the best course to be pur- 
sued for i relief ofthe sick of the Yellow Fever, and 
of the orphans, who had been and might be bereft of 
their parents or other protectors. While the commit- 
tee were deliberating on the appointment of mana- 

ers of Bush Hill hospital, (a villa belonging to Wil- 
pa Hamilton, Esq. of which possession had been 
taken, inthe absence of the proprietor,, from the im- 
possibility of procuring any other place as well situated;) 
while, I say, they were thus deliberating, they were 
inexpressibly delighted by the offer of Stephen Girard, 
one of the members, to officiate in the capacity of 
superintendent. Stimulated by this noble offering of 
himself, as a sort of forlorn hope in the cause of hu- 
manity, in a situation which was genetally regarded 
asdooming the party to destruction, Peter Helm,a 
plain German, came forward, ard offered his servi- 
ces in the same perilous office. ‘They both performed 
the duty most faithfully. Mr. Girard helped to dress 
the sores, and perform all the menial ofhces for the 
sick. Thispart ot the duty was not, I believe, so 
much attended to by Mr. Helm, who had the general 
superintendence of the house and all its concerns. 
wrote afil account of the rise, progress, effects, 

and termination of this dreadful calamity, ot which I 
published four editions. ‘The chief part of onelot them, 
the second, was sent to Europe, for the information of 
correspondents. Hundreds of them were sent by deb- 
tors to creditors in that quarter, to account for de- 
ficiency of remittance. - 

_ The following extract from this pamphlet may prove 
interesting to the reader:— 

“The consternation of the people of Philadelphia, at 
this period, September, 1793, was beyond all bounds. 
Dismay and affright were visible in almost every per- 
son’s countenance. Most of those who could, by any 
means, make itconvenient, fled from the city. Of 
those who remained, many shut themselves up in their 
houses, being afraid to walk the streets. The smoke 
of tobacco being regarded as a preventive, many per- 
solis, even women and small boys, had cigars almost 
constantly in their mouths. “Others, placing full con. 
idence in garlic, chewed it almost the whole day; 
some kept it in their pockets and shoes. Many were 
afraid to allow the barbers or hair-dressers to come 
lear them, as instances had occurred of some of them 
having shaved the dead, and many having engaged as 

lseders. Some, who carried their caution pretty far, 
bought lancets for themselves, not daring to allow 
themselves ty be bled with the lancets of the bleeders | 
Many houses were scarcely a moment in the day free 
from the smell of gunpowder, burnt tobacco, nitre, 
sprinkled vinegar, &c. Some of the churches were 
almost deserted, and others wholly closed. The cof- 
fee-house was shut up, as was the city library, and 
most of the public offices; three out of the four daily 
Rapers, were discontinued, as were some of the others. 
“any devoted no small portion of their time to purify- 
we scouring, and whitewashing their rooms, Those 
who ventured abroad, had handkerchiefs or sponges, 
impregnated with vinegar or camphor, at their noses, 
or smelling-bottles full of thieves’ vinegar. Others 
carried pieces of tarred rope in their hands or pockets, 
oreamphor bags tied round their necks. The corp- 





ees ofthe most respectable citizens, even of those who 
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had not died of the epidemic, were carried to the grave 
on the shafts of a chair, the horse driven by a negro, 
unattended by a friend or relation, and without any 
sort of ceremony. People uniformly and hastily shifted 
their course atthe sight of a hearse coming towards 
them. Many never walked on the foot-path, but went 
into thé middle ofthe streets to avoid being infected 
in passing houses wherein people had died. Acquain- 
tances and friends avoided each other in the streets, 
and only signified their regard by a cold nod. The 
old custom of shaking hands, fell into such general 
disuse, that many shrunk back with affright at even 
the offer of the Few A person with a crape, or any 
appearance of mourning, was shunned like a viper; 
and many valued themselves highly on the skill and ad- 
dress with which they got to windward of every per- 
son whom they met. Indeed, it isnot probable that 
London, at the last stage of the plague, exhibited 
stronger marks of terror, than were to be seen in Phil- 
adelphia, from the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth of Aug- 
ust, till late in September. When the citizens sum- 
moned resolution to walk abroad, and take the air, 
the sick cart conveying patients to the hospital, or the 
hearse, carrying the dead _ to the grave, which were 
travelling almost the whole day, soon damped their 
spirits, and plunged them again into despondency. 

“While aflars were in this deplorable state, and peo- 
pleat the lowest ebb of despair, we cannot be as- 
tonished at the frightful scenes that were acted, which 
seemed to indicate a total dissolution of the bonds of 
society in the nearest and dearest connexion. Who, 
without horror, can reflect on a husband, married per- 
haps for twenty years, deserting his wife im the last 

ony---a wife, unfeelingly abandoning her husband or. 
his death-bed—parents forsaking their children---chil- 
dren ungratefully flying from their parents, and resign- 
ing them to chance, often without an inquiry after 
their health or safety—masters hurrying off their faith- 
fulservants to Bush Hill, even on suspicion of the fe- 
ver, and that ata time, when, almost like Tartarus, it 
was open to every visitant, but rarely returned any---- 
servants abandoning tender and humane masters, who 
only wanted a little care to restore them to health and 
usetulness—who, I say, can think of these things with- 
out horror?” 

Itis acurious fact, which I leave physiologists to 
account for, that some of the most tranquil and happy 
hours of my existence were passed during the prev- 
alence of this pestilence. And the feelings of my col- 
leagues generally, were pretty much thesame. 1 was, 
for the first time for ten years, wholly free from the 
cares of business—hadno money to borrow—no notes 
to pay---and my mind was fully occupied by the du- 
tiesto which I had devoted myself. We generally 
breakfasted at home, at an early hour, and mnstered 
immediately at the state-hoise, where we remained 
till late in theevening. We had a sideboard plenti- 
fully provided with ham, round of beef, cheese, bread 
wine, and porter; and we treely enjoyed the good 
things provided for us—became a band of brothers, at- 
tached to eachother—and were in some degree cal- 
lous to the scenes, which daily and hourly took place, 
and of some of which we were eye-witnesses. The 
only drawback on our enjoyment, was when some 
friend or relation was swept away suddenly—when 
we had information that one of our colleagues shared 
that fate*—or when some person had become a corpse, 





* Four of our members, among the most valuable 
citizens that Philadelphia could boast of, died of the 
fever---Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, the father of our 
estimable fellow citizen, John Sergeant, Esq.; Andrew 
Adgaie, Daniel Offley, and Joseph Inskeep. Mr. Ser- 
geant left ten children, one of them posthumous. Seven 
of them were under thirteen years of age. Whata 
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whom we had seen or known to be in good health a 
few hours before. 

One day I rode with Caleb Lowndes towards Bush 
Hill, where we stopped to speak to the physician, Dr. 
B. Duffield, who was standing at the gate. He asked 
us to alight, which we compied with. After we had 
conversed together for a few minutes, he invited us to 
come in,and examine the house. Lowndes had the 
prudence to retuse. But although L saw the impro-* 
priety of a wanton exposure ot myself to danger, with- 
out any possible good to arise from it, [ had not cour- 
age to refuse (a failing which has often cost me dear;) 
Ientered the building, and went through every room 
inthe house. ‘he atmosphere was fetid, for it was 
just after Messrs. Girard & Helm had undertaken the 
management of it, and before there was opportunity 
to purity the rooms from the pestilential air that had 
accumulated, previous to that epoch, when dead and 
putrefying bodies remained for days col:ected in the 
rooms, the attendants having been inadequate to inter 
them. When I returned home, I found, or perhaps 
only fancied, myselt affected with what are always re- 
garded as incipient symptoms-.---lassitude-—-pains in 
the head and back—and an icy coldness over the sur- 
face of my body. I was, as may be readily supposed, 
considerably alarmed—and obstare principiis being 
my maxim, I took immediate measures to arrest the 
fell destroyer in his career. Ibathed my feet in warm 
water—took large draughts of warm centaury tea— 
and went early to bed, covered with as many blankets 
as I could well bear. I hada strong presentiment that 
a sound sleep and copious’ perspiration would com- 
en. put the enemy to flight. For three or four 

ours I could neither sleep nor perspire. But, at length, 
1 fell into as sound a sleep as if I had been drenched 
with laudanum; and, when I awoke, was covered with 
a profuse perspiration, and found myself as well as 1 
had ever been. 

Let me here insert two or three banking anecdotes, 
although one of them, at least, is rather out of time. 

The Bank of North-America was regarded pretty 
much as a Quaker bank,—its most influential direc- 
tors being Friends. 1 had a small account there, and 
was sufficiently accommodated. When that interest- 
ing comedy, Wild Oats, came to this country, I pub- 
lished it. ‘There is introduced among the dramatis 
persone a hypocritical Quaker, Ephraim Smooth, at 
which the Quakers very naturally took offence. Si- 
multaneously with this publication, I met with several 
unusual rejections at this Bank. It being a novelty, I 
was, from the coincidence, led to believe it was in conse- 
quence of the publication of Wild Oats, which the good 
followers of the illustrious Penn, I supposed, took in 
high dudgeon. How far this idea was correct, I nevy- 
er had any opportunity to decide. I was probably 
quite mistaken. 

During the yellow fever of 1798, died my excellent 
friend, Isaac Price, than whom a better, more zealous 
more ardent, or public spirited man never lived. 
was indorser for him at the Bank ot Pennsylvania to 
the amount of probably six or seven thousand dollars, 
and he for me, tor five or six thousand dollars, I of- 
fered two names of perfectly unexceptionable charac- 
ter, James Gallagher, and John Carrell, to supply his 

lace, each for about one half the total sum. The 
Rank demanded both names on each note. I felt in- 
dignant, refused, and set them at defiance. I wrote 
them a long and strong letter, in which I distinctly 
stated, that I would not sanction such a hbel on my cre- 
dit, as to admit that my name, with the addition of that 





sacrifice in the cause ofhumanity! Of the whole num- 
ber of members there are now living only tour, Thom- 
as Wistar, John Letchworth, James Sharswood, and 
the writer of these pages. 
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of one of those citizens, was not good for the amount; 
and that “I could not, if 1 would—and would not if J 
could,” give two indorsers to each note---meaning, that 
the contession of the necessity of two names would 
alarm the parties, and produce a refusal from both, 
I was in a considerable quandary; and, had the Bank 
persisted, I really knew not what todo. But I had 
the pleasure of seeing the president, 8S. M. Fox, come 
to me in the evening, with the information, that the 
Bank had receded trom its demand---that 1 had the 
privilege of withdrawing my letter---and that I might, in 
the morning, send in the notes on my own plan. 
Mr. Fox, who was, in the fullest sense of the word, a 
complete gentleman, of the most amiable manners, 
spoke to me so kindly, that he brought tears to my 
eyes---a result which ie never been produced on me 
by harshness, but frequently by kindness and sympathy. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 12, 1833. M. Carey. 


, ————=s- 
From the Western Methodist. 
THE TRUMPETER OF ZION. 


There was once a wild tradition among the Tyrol 
mountains that on one of the inaccessible summits a 
terrible trumpeter had taken his stand, and that the 
course of the world rolled on prosperously or the con- 
trary according to the fearful tunes which he played. 
After blowing through the gloom and glory of this 
world it was said that he would blow a dirge so 
mournfully solemn for himself, that death would re. 
fuse for a time to execute his last {commission upon 
him, hoping that his trumpet would wail again among 
the mountains. 

A blast is on the hills, 
A roar upon the sea, 
A searching echo thrills 
Like trumps of victory,— 
And louder—broader—swells the song 
That rolls in stormy chords along. 


Tremendous, heard at night, 
A moral trumpet blows, 
And dead men wake in fright, 
Rending their damp grave clothes— 
Staring with eyes of fire, toward 
The outspread banner of the Lord. 


Blow, trumpeter, again! 

Up-break old monuments, 
And flashing o’er the plain 

Blaze unexplained portents,— 
While earth upon her mountain throne 
Gives from her mighty heart a groan. 


Blow, trumpeter, once more! 
Ten thousand legions come 
Without the cannon’s roar 
Or beat of stirring drum— 
Grim war turns pale before a host 
The proudest captains ne'er could boast. 


The rush of wings is heard, 

The lutes of heaven play, 
The storm creation feared 

Hath passed in peace away,— 
And glory like an unbound sea 
Sweeps proudly round immensity. 


Blow, trumpeter, in power! 
The earth beneath the blast 
In changing every hour; 
Its iron age hath passed, 
And golden eras sweetly rise 
Like daylight over summer skies. 


The mellow east is red, 
The sun of glory nigh; 

Uncover now thy heac 
Beneath a crimson sky, 
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COUNSELLOR COSTELLO. 


Which blushes all a Saviow’s love 
To gild thy canopy above. 


Blow, trumpeter, a peal 
Befure the solemn knell 
Thy death-note shall reveal, 
And ring thy sad farewell :— 
Blow, wild trumpeter, in thunder 
And break the jaws of death asunder! 


Blow trumpet—clarion—horn! 
Like many waters crying, 
The doomed one to warn 
And save a soul from dying— 
Blow rock and mountain rampart round 
Till glory echoes back the sound. 


Blow with your dying breath! 
Fling on the midnight air 
The swan-notes of your death 
And leave their echo there: 
The last shout of your sounding shell 
Shall blend with angel harpers well. 


The trumpeter is dead, 

His trumpet speaks no more, 
The gravel for his bed 

Was dug upon the shore— 
Yet signet, sceptre, harp and crown, 
Upon his dying couch came down. 

JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 
Baltimore, 1833. 


——<g>——_—— 


COUNSELLOR COSTELLO. 


While the celebrated Costello was in his zenith, at 
the Irish bar, he was unrivalled for wit, acuteness and 
propensity for brogue. His practice lay considerably 
ki the criminal courts, where by his ingenuity, he en- 
abled many a deserving culprit to evade the punish- 
ment of thelaw. He was one day summoned to New- 
sai¢ i & gxeat hurry, and in a case of great emergency. 
‘The safe or strong box of the bev of Glenaower w 
co. had been plundere¢ to an immense amount. Sus- 
picion had ila upon the deputy cashier, who was in 
consequence arrested and sent to prison, inside the 
walls of which he had not been ten minutes, before he 
was advised by his fellow prisoner to send for Coun- 
sellor Costello, who would, if any man could, save his 
life. It was in obedience to this summons, that the 
Counsellor repaired to Newgate. 

“Lam told you are committed for purloining ten 
thousand guineas, my dear sir?” said the Counsellor, 
as he entered the cell. 

“Tam.” 


«| : ” 
are you guilty? 
“Have you the Aragaun sheese?” 
1on’t understand you.” 

“Did you do the thing?” 

Dl, you insult me by your suspicions!” 

3 tg you'll be hanged!” and the Counsellor took 
US nat. 

..“Hold, sir,” said the prisoner—who after a little he- 
station confessed that he was able to pay the Coun- 
 ‘ellor a thousand guineas, if he should procure his ac- 
quittal, The bargain was struck, and the Counsellor 
then took his leave. 
| Costello immediately repaired to the Crown Office, 
} % it was then called, in Dublin, trom which his client 

had been committed. The sitting magistrate was 
still onthe Bench, 
m Good morrow, Mr, Alderman,” said the Counsel- 
ae he entered, “is there any news to day—any 
, Sung stirring in my way?” 
ofa es, a most extraordinary case has occurred. One 

! Glendower's clerks has abstracted from the strong 
xofthe bank, ten bags, each containing one thou. 


“ 
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sand guineas in gold. He was arrested this morning; 
some of the property was found on him, and has been 
sworn to. Teak him to Newgate about half an hour 
since, and he’ll certainly swing after the next commis- 
sion,” (Old Bailey Sessions.) 

“The property sworn to! Why zounds! how can 
that be? One guinea is like another, and— 

“True, true, but withthe guineas, the fellow stole 
some foreign gold coin,one of which, a broad Dutch 

1ece was found on him when he was arrested—it has 

n identified by the chief cashier; so you will admit 

he has no chance of escape. Here it is”—and he 
handed the coin to the Counsellor. 

Costello took the piece of money into his hand, 
looked at it most attentively, turned it in his hand and 
after considering it with an air of virtuoso, returned it 
tothe Alderman, with “Upon my conscience, as clear 
a case as I ever met.” After some unimpertant con- 
versation, he withdrew, went home, and by the pac. 
ket which sailed, that night, he despatched a trusty 
messenger to Amsterdam with certain instructions, and 
a strict injunction to be back in Dublin, within three 
weeks, at the end of which, the commission of Oyer 
and ‘Terminer was to commence. The man succeed- 
ed in the object of his mission, and returned to Dublin 
on the morning of the day appointed for the trial of 
his master’s client. 

The prisoner was put upon trial. The principal 
cashier of Glendower & Co. proved the circumstance 
of the robbery as narrated by the Alderman, to Costel- 
lo; adding that the robber (who could be none but the 
prisoner) had substituted ten bags of half pence for 
those of gold, which he had stolen. The Dutch piece 
was then handed to the witness by the counsel for 
the prosecution; he unhesitatingly identified it as the 
property of his employers. ‘This evidence was deem- 
ed conclusive—the prisoner’s countenance changed; 
the jury indicated by their gestures that they were sa- 
tisfied; the witness was descending from the table, 
When Coeteilo exslaimed— ee 

“Stop, young man, a wow! With*you. 2 will thank 
you for that gold piece, Mr. ——,” (to the counsel 
for the prosecution, who handed it to him.) He looked 
at it, od hyn it on the sleeve of his well worn coat, and 
then turning to the witness, said, holding the piece of 
money in his fingers—“and you sitively swear this 
is the identical piece,of gold which was in the strong 
box of Glendower & Co?” 

“Ty do.” 

“Have a care young man, look at it again, said 
Costello, offering itto the witness, but letting it fall 
into his hat which lay before him on the table. “I beg 
your pardon,” said he, taking it up and handing the 
coin to the witness— 

“You are sure that this is the identical piece of mo- 
ney?” 

‘T am.” 

“You are positive? Look at it again.” 

“T do swear this is the identical piece.” 

“And this? said the Counsellor, taking another and 
similar one from his hat. 

The witness was petrified. 

Costello had at the Crown office imgeooene upon his 
mind the date and effigies of the gold piece shown 
him, and it was to procure some similar coin, that he 
had sent to Holland. 

“And this?” continued he—‘and this? and this?” 
taking a fresh piece from his hat at each question. 

The witness was struck dumb. The prisoner was 
immediately acquitted. 

—— 


PersecuTion.— The first war undertaken for 
religion, was that of the Armenian christians, 
to defend themselves against the persecution of 
Maximum. 
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From the New-York Mirror. 
The Fight of Heli-Kettle. 


BY TYRONE POWER. 


Author of the “Lost Heir,” “The King’s Se- 
cret,”’ &c. 


Never let it be said the days of chivalry are 
fled: heralds may have ceased to record good 
blows stricken, to the tune of‘‘a largesse wor- 
thie knights,”—pennon and banner, square and 
swallow-tail’d, sleeve and scarf, with all the 
trumpery of chivalry, are long since dead, ’tis 
true ; but the lofty generous feeling with which 
that term has become synonymous, is yet burn- 
ing clear and bright within ten thousand bosoms, 
not one of which ever throbbed at the recollec- 
tions of the word itself inspiresin ‘“gentil- 
heartes,” or could tell the difference between 
Or and Gules,or Vert and Sable, as the follow- 
ing narration of a combat between two“churles,” 
or “villains,” as the herald would term my wor- 
thies, will, I trust, go nigh to prove. 

It was the fair night at Donard,a small vil- 
lage in the very heart of the mountains of Wick- 
low, when at the turn of a corner leading out 
of the Dunlavin road, towards the middle of the 
fair, two ancient foemen abruptly encountered. 
They eyed one another for a moment without 
moving a step, when the youngest,a huge six- 
foot mountaineer, in a long top-coat, having 
his shirt open from breast toear, displaying, on 
the least movement, a brawny chest, that was 
hairy enough fora trunk, growing rather im- 
patient, said in a quick under-tone, that a lis- 
tener would have set down for the extreme of 

politeness, 

“You'll lave the wall, Johnny Evans?” 

To which civil request came reply,in a tone 
equally bland, 

“Not at your biddin’, if you stand there till 
till next fair day, Mat. Dolan.” 

“You know well I could fling you neck and 
heels, intothat gutter, in one minute, Johnny, 
mo bouchil.” 

“You might, indeed, if you call up twenty of 
the Dunlavin faction at your back,” coolly re- 
plied Evans. 

“J mane, here’s the two empty hands could 
do all that, and never ax help, ’ather,” retorted 
Dolan, thrusting forth two huge paws from un- 
der his coat. 

“In the name o’heaven, thin, thry it,” said 
Evans, flinging the alpeen* he had up to this 
time been balancing curiously, over the roof of 
the cottage by which they stood; adding, here’s 

a pair of fists, with as little in thim as your 

own!” 

“It’s aisy tobrag by your own barn, Johnny 

Evans,” said Dolan, pointing with asneer to 


THE FIGHT OF HELL-KETTLE. 


to keep the peace, would stand by and sre it 
broke, by papist or protestant: but I'll make a 
bargain wid you; if your blood’s over hot for 
our skin, which I think, to say the truth it has 
ong been—come off at once to Hell-kettle wid 
me, and in the light of this blessed moon, I’}} 
fight it out wid you, toe to toe; and we'll both 
be the aisier after, which ever’s bate.” 
‘*There’s my hand to that, at a word, Johnny,” 
cried Dolan, suiting the action to the word—and 
the hands of the foes clasped freely and frankly 
together. 

“But are we to be only ourselves, do ye 
mane?’ inquired Matthew. 


“And enuff, too,” answered Evans; “we 
could’nt pick a friend out of any tint above, 
without raisin a hulabaloo the divil wou'd’nt 
uiet without blows. Here, now, I’ll give you 
the wall, only you jump the hedge into Charles 
Faucett’s meadow, and cut across the hill, by 
Holy-well, into the road, where you'll meet me; 
divil a soul else will you meet that way to- 
night; and I want to call at home for the 
tools.” 

‘Keep the wall,” cried Dolan, as Evans step- 
ed aside, springing himself at the same time 
into the road, ankle-deep in mud; I'll wait for 
you at the bridge, on the Holy-wood glin road. 
Good bye.” 


A moment after, Dolan had cleared the hedge 
leading out of the land into Mr. Faucett’s pad- 
dock,and Evans was quietly plodding his way 
homeward. To reach his cottage, he had to 
run the gauntlet through the very throng of the 
fair, amidst the crowded tents, whence resound- 
ed the ill-according sounds ofthe bagpipe and 
fiddie, and the foud whoo! of the jig-dancers, as 
they beat with active feet the temporary floor, 
that rattled with their tread. Johnny made 
short greetings with those of his friends he ep- 
countered, and on entering his house, plucked 
a couple of black, business-like looking sticks 
from the chimney, hefted them carefully, and 
measured them together with an eye as strict as 
ever gallant con. rapier with, till satisfied ot 
their equality, he put his top-coat over hisshoul- 
ders, and departing by the back door, rapidly 
cleared two or three small gardens, and made 
at once for the fields. As Dolan dropped from 
the high bank intothe lane near the bridge on one 
side, Evans leaped the gate opposite. 

“You've lost no time, fegs,” observed Mat- 
thew, as they drew together, shoulder to shoul: 
der, stalking rapidly on. 

“I'd bin vexed to keep you waitin’ this time, 
any how,” replied Johnny—and few other words 
. passed. 


Just beyond the bridge, they left the road to- 


the police guard-house, on the opposite side of | gether, and mounting the course, of the ixtle 


the way,a hundred yards lower down; “the 
0 would not be likely to look on, andsee a 


stream, ina few minutes were shut out from the 
possibility of observance in a wild narrow glen, 


lack orangeman, like yourself, quilted in bis | at whose head was a water-fall of some eighteen 


own town, under their noses, by one Mat. Do- 
lan, from Dunlavin, all the way!” 


feet. The pool which received this little cas- 
cade was exceeding deep, and having but one 


“There’s raison in that, any way, Matty,” re- | narrow outlet, between the huge stones, the a 
plied John, glancing in the direction indicated.| waters were forced round and round, bo: ing 
“It’s not likely thim that’s paid by government | and chafing for release; and hence the not un 











* Little stick. 


oetic name of Hell*kettle, given to this spot. 
The ground immediately about it was wild, bare 
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THE FIGHT OF 


and stony, and in no way derogated from this 
fearful title. 

Near the fall is a little plafond or level of 
some twenty yards square, the place designated 
by Evans for the battle-ground. Arrived here, 
the parties halted; and as Dolan stooped to 
raise a little of the pure stream in his hand to 
his lips, Evans cast his coats and vest on the 
gray stone, close by, and pulling his shirt over 
his head, stood armed for the fight, not so heavy 
or so tall a manas his antagonist Dolan, but 
wiry asaterrier, and having, in agility and 
training, advantages that more than balanced 
the difference of weight and age. 

“I’ve been thinkin, Johnny Evans,” cried 
Dolan, as he leisurely stripped in turn, “we 
must havetwothrys after all, to show who’s the 
best man; you’ve got your alpeens wid you, | 
see, and I’m not the boy to say no to thim, but I 
expect you'll ha’ the best ind o’ the stick, for 
its well known, there’s not your match in Wick- 
low if there is in Wexford itself.” 

“That day’s past, Matty Dolan,’ replied 
Evans. “It’s five years since you and me first 
had words, at the ) pales o’ the Seven-church- 
es, and that was the last stroke I struck witha 
stick. There’s eight years betune ourages, and 
you're the heavier man by two stone or near it, 
what more ‘ud yez have, man alive °” 

“Oh, never fear me, John, we'll never split 
abouttrifles,”’ quietly replied Delan; “‘but, see 
liere, Jet's dress one another, as theydo pota- 
toes, both ways. Stand fairly up to me, for 
half a dozen rounds, fist to fist, and I’ll hould the 
alpeen till you’re tired, after id.” 

“Why look you here Matty, you worked over 
longon George’s Quay, and were over friendly 
with the great boxer, Mister Donalan, for me 
tobeable for yez wid the fists,’ cried Evans. 
“But we'll split the difference; I'll give you a 
quarter of an hour out o’ me wid the fists, and 
you'll give me the same time, if I’m able, with 
the alpeen after; and we'll toss head orharp, 
which comes first.” 

Evans turned a copper flat on the back of his 
hand, as he ended his proposal, and im the same 
moment Dolan cried, 

“Harp for ever.” . 

“Harp it is,’ echoed Evans, holding the coin 
up in the moen’s ray, which shone out but fitful- 
ly,as dark clouds kept slowly passing over her 

| cold face. 

In the next moment they were toe to toe, in 
the centre of the little plain, both looking de- 
termined and confident; though an amateur 
would have at once decided in favor of Dolan’s 
pose, 

To describe the fight scientifically would be 
too long an affair ; suffice it, that although John- 
hy’s agility gave him the best of a couple of se- 
Vere falls, yet his antagonist’s straight hitting 
and superior weight left him the thing hollow: 
ull five quick rounds jeft Evans deaf to time 
and tune, and as sick as though he had swal- 
— a glassof antimonial wine instead of po- 

Dolan carried his senseless foe to the pool 
and dashed water over him by the hatfull. 

Look at my watch,” was Johnny’s first word, 

| 02 gaining breath. 
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“T can’t tell the time by watch,” cried Dolan, 
a little sheepish. 

“Give it here, man,’ cried Johnny, adding, 
as he rubbed his left eye, the other being fast 
closed,“‘by the Boyne, this is the longest quar- 
ter of an hour I ever knew—it wants three min- 
utes yet,’ and as he spoke again he rose up be- 
fore his man. 

“Sit still, Johnny,’ exclaimed Matthew; “I'll 
forgive you the three minutes, any how.” 

“Well, thank ye for that,’ said Johnny; “1 
wish 1 may be ableto return the compliment 
presently; but, by St. Donagh, l’ve mighty lit- 
tle concait left in myself, just now.” 

Within five minutes, armed with the well-sea- 
soned twigs Johnny had brought with him, those 
honest fellows again stood front to front, and al- 
though Evans had lost much of the elasticity of 
carriage, which had ever been his characteris- 
tic when the alpeen was in his hand and the 
shamrock under his foot, in times past; although 
his left eye was closed, and the whole of that 
side of his physiognomy was swollen and dis- 
figured through the mauling be had received at 
the hands of Dolan, who opposed him, to all ap- 
pearance, fresh as the first, yet was his confi- 
dence in himself unshaken, and in the twink- 
ling of his right eye, a close observer might have 
read a sure anticipation of the victory a contest 
of five minutes gave to him, for it was full that 
time before Johnny struck a good-will blow, 
and when it took effect, a second was uncalled 
for. The pout of the stick had caught Dolan 
fairly on the right temple, and laying open_ the 
whole of the face down to the chin, as if 
by a sabre stroke, felling him senseless. 

After some attempts at recalling his antago- 
nist to perception by the brook-side without suc- 
cess, Evans began to feel a little alarmed for 
his life, and hoisting him on his back, retraced 
his steps to the village, without ever halting by 
the way, and bore his insensible burthen into 
the first house he came to, where, as the devil 
would have it,a sister of Dolan’s was sitting, 
having a goster with the owner, one widow 
Donovan, over a “‘rakin-pot 0’ tay.” 

“God save all here,” said Johnny, crossing 
the floor without ceremony, and depositing Mat 
onthe widow’s bed,‘*Wid’y, by your lave, let 
Mat Dolan lie quiet here a bit, till I run down 
town for the doctor.” 

‘“‘Dolan !” screamed the sister and the widow, 
in a breath, “Mat, is it Mat Dolan! that's lying 
a corse here, and I his own sister, not to know 
he was in trouble?” 

Loud and long were the lamentations that 
followed this unlucky discovery. The sister 
rushed franticly out into the middle of the road, 
screaming and calling on the friends of Dolan, 
to revenge his murder on Evans and the orange- 
men that had decoyed and slain him. The 
words passed from lip to lip, soon reaching 
down to the heart of the fair, where most of the 
parties were about this time corn’d for any 
thing. 

3: ae Evans,” cried the widow Donovan, 
as he made in few words the story known to her, 
“true or not true, this is no place for you 
now, the whole of his faction will be up here 
in a minute, and you'll be killed like a dog on 
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the flure; out wid you, and down to the guard- 
house while the coast’s clear.” 

‘I'd best, maybe,” cried Evans; “and I’ll send 
the doctor up the quicker—but mind, widow, 
if that boy ever spakes, he’ll say a fairer fight 
was never faught—get that out of him, for the 
love o’ heaven, Mrs. Donovan.” 

“He hasn’t a word in him,I fear,” cried the 
widow, as Johnny left the door, and with the 
readiness of her sex, assisted by one or two el- 
derly gossips, who were by this time called in, 
she bathed the wound with spirits, and used ey- 
ery device which much experience in cracked 
crowns, acquired during the lifetime of Willy 
Donovan, her departed lord, suggested to her. 
Meantime Evans, whilst making his way down 
through the village, had been met, and recog- 
nized by the half frantic sister of Dolan and her 
infuriated friends, who had been all for some 
time puzzled at the absence of him who was 
proverbialas 


“Best foot on the flure, 
First stick in the fight.” 


“There’s the murderer of Mat Dolan, boys,” 
cried the woman,as some tenor twelve yards 
off she recognized Johnny, who was conspicu- 
ous enough, wearing his shirt like a herald’s 
tabard, as in his haste he had drawn it on at 
Hell-kettle. Witha yell that might have scared 
the devil, thirty athletic fellows sprang forward 
at full speed after Evans, who wisely never 
stayed to remonstrate, but made one pair of 
heels serve, where the hands of Briareus, had he 

ssessed as many, would not have availed him. 

de arrived at Mrs. Donovan’s door before his 
pursuers; he raised the latch, but it gaveno 
way,the bar was drawn within, and had his 
strength been equal to it, further flight was be- 
come impracticable—turning with his back to 
the door, there stood Johnny like a lion at bay, 
uttering no word, since he well knew that words 
would not prevail against the fury of his foes. 
Forward with wild cries and loud imprecations 
rushed the foremost of the pursuers, and Evan’s 
life was not worth one moment’s purchase; a 
dozen sticks already clattered like hail upon his 
peu, ane on the wall over his head, when the 

oor suddenly opening inwards, back tumbled 
Johnny, and into the space he thus left vacant 
stepped a gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale 
ana marked with astream of blood yet flowing 
from the temple. With wild~cries the mob 
pressed back. 

“It’s a ghost! it’s Dolan’s ghost?” shouted 
twenty voices, above all of which was heard 
that of the presumed spirit, crying in good Irish, 
“That’s a lie, boys, it’s Mat Dolan himself! able 
and willing to make a ghost of the first man that 
lifts a hand agin Johnny Evans; who bate me 
at Hell-kettle like a man, and brought me here 
after, on his back, likea brother.” 

“Was itatrue fight, Mat?” demanded one or 
two of the foremost, recovering confidence 
enough to approach Dolan, who, faint from the 
exertion he se made, was now resting his head 
against the door-post. - 

“A pause and the silence of death followed. 
The brows of the men began to darken, as they 
drew close to Dolan. Evans saw his life depend- 





ed on the reply of his antagonist, who already 
seemed lapsed into insensibility. 

“Answer, Mat Dolan?” he cried impressive. 
ly, “for the love o’ heaven, answer me—was ita 
true fight ?” 

The voice appeared to rouse the fainting man. 
He raised himself in the door-way, and stretched 
his right hand towards Evans, exclaiming, 

“True as the cross, by the blessed virgin!” 
and as he spoke, fell back into the arms of his 
friends. 

Evans was now safe. Halfa dozen of the so- 
berest of the party escorted him down to the po- 
lize station, where they knew he would be se- 
cure; and Dolan’s friends, bearing him with 
themf{on a car, departed, without attempting any 
riot or retaliation. 

This chance took place sixteen years ago; 
but since that day, there never was a fairat 
Dunlavin that the orangeman Evans was not 
the guest of Dolan; noris there a fair-night at 
Donard that Mat Dolan does not ~ under the 
humble roof of Johnny Evans. 
as itoccurred, having always looked upon itas 
an event creditable to the parties, both of whom 
are alive and well, or were a year ago; for it is 
little more since Evans, now nigh sixty years 


old, walked me off my legs on a day’s grousing | 


over Church-mountain, and through Oram’s- 
hole, carrying my kit into the bargain. Adieu. 
It will be a long dayere I forget the pool of 
‘“‘Hell-kettle,” or the angels in whose company 
I first stood by its bubbling brim. 


, oe 
We have Lived and Loved Together. 


We have lived and loved together 
Through many changing years; 

We have shared each other’s gladness, 
And wept each other’s tears. 

I have never known a sorrow 
That was long unsoothed by thee; 

For thy smile can make a summer, 
Where darkness else would be. 


Like the leaves that fall around us, 
In autum’s fading hours, 
And the traitor smiles that darken 
When the cloud of sorrow lowers; 
And, though many such we’ve known, love, 
Too prone, alas! to range, 
We both can speak of one, love, 
Whom time could never change. 


We have lived and loved together 
Through many changing years; 

We have shared each other’s gladness, 
And wept each other’s tears; 

And let us hope the future 
As the past hath been will be; 

I will share with thee thy sorrows, 
And thou thy smiles with me. 
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Woman.—As the dew lies longest and produce# 
most fertility in the shade, so woman in the shade o! 
domestic retirement sheds around her path richer an 
more permanent blessings than man, who is more ¢X 
posed to the glare and observation of public lite— 
Thus the humble and retired often do more valuable 
benefits to society than the ge f and bustling sate 
lites of earth, whose very light of unconcealed en}: 
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THE MISERIES OF ANEW MEMBER OF 
THE YACHT CLUB. 

Somebody has somewhere very sensibly remark- 

ed “that men are never ridiculous for not ag 

sessing any particular accomplishment. It is 

the endeavour to seem that which they are not, 

which justly exposes them to ridicule.” 

No man ever learnt from experience the truth 
of this axiom more thoroughly than myself; and 
l am about to expose my own weakness, and 
the miseries that resulted from them for the bene- 
fitof mankind. ; 

My father was a respectable professional gen- 
tleman, who resided in an inland county, and 
being a younger son, my allowance was small, 
and my expectations were not very great. Itso 
happened, however, that I was fortunate enough 
to win the affections of a young lady of very 
large property ; and after all the usual impedi- 
ments offered by the relatives of a rich young 
lady who has set her heart upon marrying 2 poor 
young gentleman had been surmounted or set 
at defiance,(for she was of age and under no 
control,) we were married by one of my broth- 
ers at the churchof my native parish, and after 
an elegant dejeune a la fourchette, we set off 
ina travelling carriage and four to spend our 
honeymoon at Brighton. 

My young wife had been educated at a fash- 
ionaile boarding-school near the metropolis, 
and she had acquired notions of fashions and 
style that were perfectly astonishing to her less 
sophisticated husband. 

can’t imagine what made her first think of 
marrying me; 1 had led so quiet a life in my 
somewhat retired country town in the inland 
county before alluded to, that her accomplish- 
ments and fascinations dazzled and bewildered 
me, and had she not smiled in a most encouraging 
manner, I never should have thought of popping 
the question. 1 believe she thought, and sti 
thinks me remarkably good looking, and ladies 
being the best judges on such subjects, I am by 
~ no means inclined to affirm that she is mistaken. 

When the residents of an inland county first 
look upon “ the sea, the sea, the open sea,” the 
event becomes an era in their existence. Never 
shall I forget the day of our arrival in Brighton; 
the vast deep lay before us, exceedingly blue, 
radiant with sunbeams, and so calm, that the 
pretty little pleasure-boats seemed to slumber 
on its bosom. 

We drove to “ The Ship ;” none of aad York 
and Brunswick hotels for us; such places may 
be found in inland towns, and we were determin- 
ed that, for the time being, we would be exclu- 
sively maritime. We therefore took a hcuse 
oa the Marine Parade, walked before breakfast 
on the chain-pier, and, neglecting our own car- 
riage and horses, we took daily drives in a fly, 
yclept “ the Mermaid.” 

Said Mrs. Cockle to me one morning—(I 
forget whether 1 have already informed the 
reader that my name is Cockle) said Mrs. Coekle 
tv me,—** my dear, 1 am quite delighted with the 
sea, let us take a marine mansion.” 

7 With all my heart,” said I. 

“And,” added my fair bride, “ as our wealth 


will enable us to move in the first circles of 
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Yacht Club. There is nothing so stylish asa 
yacht; the club is entirely composed of noble- 
men and members of Parliament, and Cockle, 
my love, you must become a member. 

When a wife, who has enriched a husband, 
proposes agreeable Jways of spending her own 
money, where is the man who could refuse her ? 
I had never yet put my foot in a boat, and there- 
fore could not flatter myself that I was quite fit 
to undertake the management of a large vessel. 
But, thought I, “ the sea looks a mighty agreea- 
ble, sunshiny place, and the motion of a ship 
must be quite a lullaby to the nerves—as to the 
names of the ropes and those things, I shall soon 
learn them ; and by the end of theseason, I shall 
be as good and practical a naval commander as 
any in the club.’ At the wane of our honey- 
moon we left Brighton, proceeded to Ports- 
mouth, embarked in a steam-vessel, and were 
soon landed at West Cowes, the head-quar- 
ters of the association of amateur nautical 
noblemen and gentlemen. Mrs. Cockle has a 
cousin, a Mr. Lorimer Lomax, an exqusite of a 
certain age, who is well known “ about town,” 
and piques himself on his dress and personal ap- 

earance. He is always to be found at the 

aunts of fashionable persons, at Melton, at 
Newmarket, at Brightonduring the courtjseason, 
in London during the spring months; and now 
it fortunately “e Ann that he was residing at 
Cowes, and living constantly with the leading 
members of the club. 

He was charmed to hear of my seafaring pro- 
pensities, readily offered to introduce me to the 
commodore, and declared that a very excellent 
first-rate yacht was to be sold, the property of a 
young gentleman, who had found it convenient 
to sell off, and retire for a time to the continent. 

My arrangements were soon made; I became 
master and commander of the cutter “* Water- 
wagtail,” of 100 tons burden, and also of her 
crew, and I made my appearance on the parade 
in a straw hat, a blue check shirt, large rough 
blue trowsers, and a sailor’s jacket ornamented 
with the button of the club. 

I confess I felt rather like a mountebank, but 
my dear wife admired me, and indeed kept me 
in countenance, for she too had cloth trowsers, 
and upon her head a very unladylike cap. 

When I enter on a new pursuit, I like to be 
given time to settle down calmly and gradually 
into the habits to which I have been hitherto un- 
accustomed; as a new member of the yacht 
club I should have preferred being left to my- 
self, to feel my way as it were, and like a cat 
on a wet floor, to put out one paw, and then the 
other, ere I too rashly ventured from dry land. 
I should bave liked to have remained at anchor 
for the first month or so,and indeed had it been 
possible to draw up the “ Waterwagtail’”’ high 
and dry wpon the beach, I should have infinitely 
preferred that arrangement, and should thus 
have got accustomed tothe smell of pitch, before 
] was called upon to encounter the motion of the 
vessel. 

But friends are always injudicious; and | had 
now unfortunately enlisted at an inauspicious 
moment. The whole squadron was on the eve 
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of departure to Cherbourg, and I was congratu- 
lated on having joined them when an opportuni- 
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ty offered for at once'enjoying a delightful voyage, 
visiting a French port, and looking at a French 
king and all the royal family. 

{ confess that a httle qualm came over me as 
I listened to the enumeration of these promised 
joys; but my wife was in an ecstacy, and her 
cousin, Mr. Lorimer Lomax, kindly offered to 
accompany us. The next morning we were to 
put to sea; we were therefore in no small bustle 
making preparations, and laying in stores for our 
first voyage. 

“ The dawn was overcast, the morning lower- 
ed,” and when I looked out of my window, and 
saw the clouds, and heard the wind whistle, I at 
once decided that there would be no embarka- 
tion that day. But I was no longer my own 
master. Every body but myself seemed to exult 
in the fairness of the wind; to me it sounded 
very foul, and when I looked at the sea, and saw 
a quantity of what us landsmen call “ white 
horses,” I felt as if something had disagreed 
with me, and said ina supplicating tone to a 
“ brother sailor,’ who stood near me, “Of course, 
we shall not sail to-day?” ‘* Not sail!” he re- 
plied * to be sure we shall, this is just the breeze 
we wanted.” 

It was too late to retreat; I believe I had got 
some orders from the commodore about the time 
and order of sailing, and the exact place al- 
lotted to the “ Waterwagtail;” but of all this I 
knew nothing.my people on board had the man-- 
agement of my vessel, and now came my time 
for going on board, with my wife and her cousin. 

It now really blew hard, I do not mean in my 
estimation alone, for it had done that all the 
morning; butall —_ about me cast ominous 
looks at the skies, and seemed to my nervously 
excited imagination to consider us doomed crea- 
tures. When we got to the steps in front of the 
club-house, we found the little boat which was to 
convey us toour “* Waterwagtail,” tossing about 
like a mad thing, now up, now down, and the 
water splashing over her. “It is a tempting of 
Providence to thing of getting into her,” said I ; 
and my wife clinging to my arm, said ‘* Had we 
not better go back?’ But Lorimer Lomax, 
tho-gh no sailor himself seemed desperately bent 
on destruction to himself and us, and almost 
unconsciously he and my boatmen hurried us 
into the danger, and enveloped us in cloaks. 

The boatmen seized their oars and away we 
went, rolling and tossing in a terrible manner, 
the shore receded, and the happy people walk- 
ing on the immoveable parade grew less and less, 
and | now longed to tread the deck of my new- 
ly-purchased yacht, thinking that, of two evils, 
the big ship would be better than the diminutive 

unt. 

. We now got into fearfully rough water; a 
strong current of the tide, which, I believe, met 
the wind, and caused commotion ; 1 am not sure 
about this, but I think 1 heard somebody say so; 
but whatever might be the causes, I am sure 
that I can answer for the effects. My wife 
screamed, and leant upon me; and Lorimer 
Lomax pinched my arm black and blue. “ Luff! 
luff!’ said the man who steered the boat, and 
thinking thet he looked at me, and that very 
probably our safety ig mee on my instantly 
doing something that desired, I almost 





shouted in reply—‘ In the name of heaven what 
do you mean by luff? Mary, my dear, luff, if you 
lease ; Lomax, pray luff,if you happen to know 
ow.” The steersman (I think you call him) 
ve a grim smile, and addressing my wife, said, 

** Trim the boat, if you please, Ma'am.” 

“ Mary,” said I, “* the man speaks to you.” 

* What, sir?” cried Mrs. Cockle. 

“ Trim the boat,” said the man. 

* Mercy onus,” I cried, “ he talks as if he were 
desiring her to trim a bonnet!” 

** Sit there!” said the sailor. 

And thankful that at last he spoke intelligibly, 
without saying a word,I took my wife by the 
shoulders, an _— her in the identical spot 
to which he had pointed. We were now near- 
ing the ‘“* Waterwagtail,” and the sailor said, 
“ There’s your yacht, your Honour, they’ll soon 
bear down upon us.” 

“Down upon us!” cried I looking at the great 
black body that came nearer and nearer every 
moment; “Oh, how shocking! to be run over 
by one’s own Waterwagtail !” 

We were now tossed about worse than ever. 
A rope was thrown to us, which hit me in the 
right eye, the boat bumped against the side of 
the yacht, and Lomax lay prostrate on the flat of 
his back. My wife fainted, and was borne up in 
a state of insensibility, and I followed, holding 
two slippery a and with difficulty keeping 
my feet upon what, I believe, they called the ac- 
commodation-ladder. <A pretty accommodation, 
indeed ! 

I stood upon my own deck, I leant agamst my 
own mast, and my own sailors pushed me about, 
and seemed to consider me in the way. I felt as 
if an illness was coming over me—my legs lost 
all strength—cold drops stood upon my forehead 
—I sank upon a seat—my head dangled over 
the side of the vessel—I was sea-sick! 


All fears left me, and with them all natural 
affections. I cared not three straws about my 
inestimable wife,—I heeded not her cousin, who 
was my guest and fellow-sufferer,—I gave no 
orders,—I knew nothing that was going on. | 
was conscious the weather was getting worse; 
but I was getting worse and worse myself, aud 
what is the weather to a dying man ? 


I knew nothing about the commodore,—! 
knew nothing about the squadron. All night! 
lay on my berth in the cabin, opposite to my 
wife, who also lay upon hers ; and our beds being 
on something like shelves let into the wall, an 
we being pale and motionless, I thought we re- 
sembled bodies in a mausoleum. 

One lamp, suspended from the ceiling, cast 
on us a melancholy light. Oh, how it swung to 
and fro! and the chairs, how they tumbled about! 
and the horrid clamourthat I heard of shouting 
men, and flapping sails, and creaking masts, and 
howling winds, and rushing waters. 1 speak 
nothing but the truth, when I declare thati ex- 

ected every minute that we should go to the 
ottom. 

One of my men came down to us occasional- 
ly, and gave me brandy, which I pecstrets swal- 
lowed, and then gave brandy to Mrs. Cockle. | 
had just sense enough left to observe that she 
drank it passively too. 
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Once I ventured to whisper, “Is there any 
hope? I trust we’re near land.” 

“ Near land!” he replied. ‘‘ No,no; we must 
keep clear of land. Land is the worst place we 
could see, such a night as this.” 

How people may be mistaken! Land was 
what I had been longing for. 

‘Could we not go ashore?” said I. 

“Aye; if we don’t keep a good look-out we 
shall go ashore,” he answered. 

“ Well?” said I. 

“And in ten minutes the vessel would go to 
pieces, and every soul on board would perish.” 

My wife groaned, and so did 1, and | heard an 

echoing groan from Lorimer Lomax, whose body 
had been laid out in a sort of closet-which serv- 
ed many purposes, and, being lined with plate 
glass, among others, as a place tu dress in. 
" Little need had we now of dress. Day dawn- 
ed, but still the storm roared on; and the vessel 
pitched so much, that, had my sickness permit- 
ted me to rise from my bed, I should have found 
it impossible to stand or walk. 

Of Lorimer Lomax I heard nothing but the 
oft-repeated groan. He was a bachelor of sixty, 
and ever anxious to appear to the best advan- 
tage. He always “made himself up,’’ as the 
phrase goes, and was the very worst subject in 

the world for a sea voyage like the present.— 
The chances were, that his outward man would 
be entirely washed away, and that, when we 
did meet, I should not recognise him. 

But I thought not of this; I thought of nothing 
but impending destruction. Again came the 
horrid night, with the swinging lamp, and the 
din of many noises,and another day passed, and 
another; and at length, feeling the improbability 
of her having survived so long, I sometimes 
spoke faintly to my wife, that 1 might, from her 
answering or remaining silent, judge whether 
she was alive or dead. 

One morning I heard guns firing, and people 
huzzaing, and was informed that, the weather 
having abated, we had ventured nearer the 
| French coast, and that we were now off Cher- 
bourg. My mate was a communicative person, 
| and he told me all that was going on. We had 
arrived too late for great part of the festivities, 
a sort of awkward squad to the squadron. But 
| the sailor told me, with great glee, that we were 
at that moment going through evolutions for the 
amusement of the great people on shore, where 
! was invited, with the other members of the 
RK. Y. C., todine with French royalty. 

_“ Dine!” said I, shaking my head convulsive- 

‘Y,as a sick person always does when you talk 

to him of dainties. However, I rose, for the 

first time, from my bed, and reeled across the 

cabin to kiss the extended hand of my still sur- 
viving Mary. 

_Dining on shore was entirely out of the ques- 
‘on; but as we shortly got into smooth water, 
ve both refreshed ourselves with a change of 

=, and sent to beg Lomax would join us at 

ner, 

After a long pause he tottered forth from his 
blate-glass dormitory; and it was evident, from 
is appearance, that he had been for some time 
employed repairing “ the ravages of time” mis- 
‘penton board a vessel in a storm. 


No painter can command a steady hand ina 
rough sea, and poor Lorimer’s had evidently 
shaken sadly. His wig was awry, one whisker 
was darker than its fellow, and his artificial eye- 
brows were carefully pencilled a quarter of an 
inch above his real ones. His dress, too, lacked 
his usual taste and finish ; and the Lorimer Lo- 
max on whom I now gazed, might have passed 
for the grandfather of the beau who embarked 
with us at Cowes. 

Our dinner was a brief repast. We were 
soon obliged to betake ourselves again to our 
beds; and there we lay, kept wide awake by 
the guns fired in honour of the gay party enjoy- 
ing themselves on shore. 

he next morning we were all considerably 
better, and ordered the sailors to row us to the 
shore. The king and royal family had just left 
Cherbourg; the members of the Yacht Club 
had all gone on board their vessels, and were 
preparing to set sail for the Isle of Wight. 

e saw in fact, nothing but a French town, 
involved in that extreme state of dullness which 
invariably follows a period of unusual gayety and 
excitement. 

I told my captain and crew to make the best 
of their way to the Isleof Wight in the “* Water- 
wagtail,” on board which never will I again set 
foot; and Monsieur and Madame Cockle, with 
Monsieur Lorimer Lomax, were soon reckoned 
among the * departures” from Cherbourg, hav- 
ing hired a carriage to take them to Calais, from 
which place they steamed safely to Dover in 
three hours and a half. 

A party of pleasure is proverbially a painful 
undertaking; but its annoyances are generally 

etty ones,—an al fresco dejune under an um- 
orella, or a July day passed with five or six peo- 
ple in a closed landau, with the windows up. 

Such dilemmas are farcical ; but my party of 
pleasure was very nearly ending ina tageey i 
for I have been given to understand by rea/ sail- 
ors, that a storm so sudden and so severe has 
been of rare occurrence at such a season. 

I now print my miseries as a warning to all 
uninitiated fresh-men, whose minds are bent on 
salt-water excursions. Let them dabble about 
within the Isle of Wight as long as they please ; 
but if then pass the Needles—my mind (ay, and 
my body) sickens at the dangers that await them. 
"Tis rash for children to play with edge-tools ; 
but it is ten times more rash for a landsman, 
like myself, to try to make a plaything of a ves- 
sel in a gale of wind. T. H. B. 

—>———— 

Miserrimus was a pious clergyman named Morris, 
who for non-contormity, wasdeprived of his benefice 
soon after the accession of William IIL. He was there- 
tore a “sufferer tor conscience-sake,” not a person of 
flagitious conduct. He was destitute, to the end of 
a long life, of all means of support, except what were 
supplied by the charity of the Jacobites, and it was in 
compliance with his own request, but in allusion to 
this misery, that the sole word “Miserrimus,” was in- 
scribed on his grave-stone. 

Sicensieaapnilitiiaanisihi 

An accomplished woman, in common parlance, 
means one who sings and dances well, knows a little 
French, a little Italian, a little drawing, a little emnbroi- 
dery, and not much of any thing, excepting fashiona- 





ble novele; in which ehe is a great adept. 
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THE ADVENTUROUS BOY. 


While the fleet lay at anchor, one of the most 
heart-thrilling scenes occurred on board the 
Commodore’s vessel, that my eyes ever witness- 
ed. in addition to the usual appendages of a 
ship ef war, there was a large and mischievous 
monkey on board, named Jocko, retained for 
the amusement and diversion of the ship’s com- 
pany. It was my watch on deck; and having 
retired to the side of the vessel, | was musing on 
the beautiful appearance of the fleet, when a 
loud and merry laugh burst upon my ear. 

On turning to ascertain the cause of such an 
unusual sound on the frigate’s deck, I perceived 
the Commodore’s little son, whom the crew 
nicknamed “little Bob Stay,” standing half way 
up the main hatch-ladder, clapping his hands, 
and looking aloft upon some object that inspired 
him witha deal of glee. A single glance ex- 
plained the occasion of the merriment. As Bob 
was coming up from the gun deck, Jocko, the 
monkey, perceiving him on the ladder, and 
dropping suddenly from the rigging, leaped upon 
his shoulder, seized his cap, and running up the 
Bae seated himself on the main- 

yard. 

’ Here he sat picking the tassel of his prize to 
pieces, occasionally scratching his sides, and 
chattering as if in exultation for the success of 
his mischief. Bob being a sprightly, active fel- 
jow, did not like to lose his cap without an effort 
to regain it. Perhaps he was the more strongly 
incited to make the chase after Jocko, from 
observing me smile at his plight, and hearing 
the loud Taugh of Cato, a black man, who seem- 
ed inexpressibly delighted at the occurrence. 

** Ha, you rascal, Jocko,” said the black man, 
“hab you no a for de young officer, den to 
stealhis cap? We bring youtode gang-way, 

ou black nigger, and gib you a dozen on de 

fois back, for a tief.’ The monkey looked 
down from his perch, as if he understood the 
threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of de- 
fiance in answer. “ Ha, ha, Massa Bob, he say 
you mus’ ketch him, ‘fore yeu flog him ; and ’tis 
no vst bev ne for midshipman in boots to ketch 
a monkey barefoot.” 

The cheeks of little Bob looked red, as he 
cast a glance of offended pride at Cato; and, 
springing across the deck, in a moment he was 
half way up the rigging. The monkey quietly 
watched his motions, and, when nearly up, sud- 
denly put the cap on his own head, and ascend- 


THE ADVENTUROUS BOY. 


from Cato, exclaiming that “‘ Massa Bob was on 
the main-truck!” A cold shudder ran through 
my veins, as the word reached my ears; I cast 
my eyes up—it was too true. 

The adventurous boy, after having rested a 
little, had climbed the sky-sail pole, and the mo. 
ment of | looking up, was actually standing on 
that circular piece of wood, on the very summit 
of the loftiest mast, at a height so great that my 
brain turned dizzy as l looked up at him. There 
was nothing above him, or around him, but empty 
space; and beneath him nothing but a small un- 
stable wheel. 

Dreadful temerity! If he had attempted to 
stoop, what could he take hold of to steady his 
motion! His feet covered up the small and fear- 
ful platform on which he stood; and beneath 
that,a long smooth pole that seemed to bend 
beneath his weight, was all that upheld him 
from destruction. In endeavouring to get down, 
he would enevitably lose his balance, and be 
recipitated to the deck, a crushed and shape- 
ess mass. 

In this terrible exigency, what was to be done? 
To hail him, and inform him of his danger, it 
was thought, would ensure his ruin. Every 
moment I expected to see the dreadful catastro- 
phe. I could not bear to look at him; and yet 
could not withdraw my gaze. A filmcame over 
my eyes,and a faintness over my heart. By this 
time the ‘deck was covered with officers and 
crew, to witness this appalling, this heart-rend- 
ing spectacle. All seemed mute. Every feel- 
ing, every faculty, seemed absorbed in one deep, 
intense emotion of agony. 

At this moment, a stir was made among the 


the boy’s father, made his appearance. He had 


gleeye. The Commodore asked not a question, 
uttered not a syllable. He was an austere mab; 
and it was thought by some that he had nota 
very strong affection for his son. All eyes were 


tion in his countenance. 

The scrutiny, however, was vain—his eyes 
retained its severe expression; his brow the 
slight frown it usually wore; and his lip its haugh- 
ty curl. In short, no outward sign indicated 
what was passing within. Immediately on reach- 
ing the deck, he ordered a marine to hand 4 
musket; when, yap aft, and Jeaping upol 
the look out block, h 


ed to the top cross-trees, and qumetly yoo and took a deliberate aim at his son, at the same 


himself, resumed his work of picking the tasse 

In this manner, the mischievous animal suc- 
ceeded in enticing Bob as high as the royal-mast- 
head, when sadtouly springing on the rigging, 
he again descended to the fore-top, and running 
out on the fore-yard, hung the cap on the end of 
the studding-sail-boom, where, taking his seat, 
he raised a loud and exulting chattering. By 
this time Bob was completely exhausted; and 
not liking to return to the deck to be laughed at, 
he sat down on the cross-trees. 

The spectators, presuming that the boy would 
not follow the monkey, but descend to the deck, 
paid no further attention tothem. I also had 


thunder. 


crew about the gangway, when the Commodore, — 


come on board without being noticed by a sin- | 


now fixed on him, endeavoring to read his emo | 


e raised it to his shoulder, j 


time hailing him with his trumpet, in a voice of | 


“ Robert,” cried he “ jump! jump overboard! 
or I'll fire at you!” The boy seemed to hes! 
tate, and it was plain that he was tottering; fT 
his arms were thrown about like one endeavor 
ing to balance himself. The Commodore raised 


geric tone, cried—* Jump! ’tis yourenly chance 
for life!” The words were scarcely out of A 
mouth, before he left the truck, and sprung 0 
into the air. A sound between a shriek and4 
groan burst from many lips. be 
The father spoke not—sighed not ; indeed, ! 
seemed not to breathe. For a moment of }0 





turned away, and had been engaged some mi- 
nutes, when I was suddenly started by a cry 


tense agony,a pin might have been heard 


his voice again, and in a quicker and more ener | 
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PETER 


have dropped on the deck. With a rush like 
that of a cannon ball the body descended to the 
water; and before the waves closed over it, 
twenty stout fellows, among themseveral officers, 
had dived from the bulwark. Another short 
period of suspense ensued. The body rose! he 
was alive! hisarm was seen tomove—he struck 
out towards the ship. 

In spite of the discipline of a man-of-war, three 
huzzas, the outburst of unfeigned joy from the 
hearts of five hundred men, pealed through the 
air, and made the welkin ring. Till this mo- 
ment, the old Commodore had stood unmoved. 
His face was now ashy pale. He attempted to 
descend from the block, but his knees bent 
under him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and 
attempted to tear open his vest; but in the at- 
tempt he staggered, and would have fallen, had 
he not been caught by the bystanders. 

He was borne to his cabin, where the surgeon 
attended him, whose utmost skill was required 
to restore his mind to its usual equilibrity and 
self-command, in which he at last happily suc- 
ceeded. As soon as he recovered from the 
dreadful shock, he sent for Bob, and had a long 
confidential conference with him; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow left the cabin, he 
was in tears. 

a ae ne 


The German Tale of Perer Kxavus, the Goatherd, 
by the German writer Otmar, contains the original 
outline of Rip Van Winkle, or the Legend of the 
Sleepy Hollow, and which the pen of Washington 
Irving, has poutrayed with additional charms. Wheth- 
er Mr. Irving was acquainted with this tradition and 
adapted it tor the ground-work of his tale of Van 
Winkle, we cannot determine, but the German au- 
thor ought to have the credit of originating the idea. 

In the village of Littendorf, at the foot of a moun- 
tain, hved Peter Klaus, a Goatherd, who was in the 
habit of pasturing his flock upon the Kyffhausen hills. 
Towards evening he generally let them browse upon 
a green plot not far off, surrounded with an old ruined 
Pe from which he could take a muster of his whole 
1OCK. 

For some days past he had observed that one of his 
prettiest goats, soon after his arrival at this spot, usu- 
ally disappeared, nor joined the fold again until late 
in the evening. He watched her again and again 
and at last found that she slipped througha gap in the 
old wall, whither he followed her. It led into a pas- 
sage which widened as he went into a cavern; and 
here he saw the goats employed in picking up the oats 
that fell through some crevices in the place above. He 
looked up, shook his ears at thisodd shower of corn, 
but could discover nothing. Where the deuce could 
it come from? At length he heard over headj the 
neighing and stamping of horses; he listened, and 
concluded that the oats must have fallen through the 
manger when they were fed. ‘The poor goatherd was 
sadly puzzled, what to think of these horses in this un- 
inhabited part of the mountain; but so it was, for the 
groom making his appearance, without saying a word 
beckoned hira to follow him. Peter obeyed, and fol- 
lowed him up some steps which brought him into an 
open court-yard, surrounded by old walls. At the side 
of this wasa still more spacious cavern, surrounded by 
rocky heights which only admitted a kind of twilight 
through the overhanging trees and shrubs, He went 
on, and came to a smooth shaven green, when he saw 
twelve ancient knights, none of whom spoke a word, 
engaged in playing at nine-pins. His guide now beck- 
oned to Peter, in silence, to pick up the ninepins, and 
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went his way. Trembling in every joint, Peter did not 
venture to disobey; and at timeshe cast astolen glance 
at the players, whose long beards and slashed doublets 
were notat all in the present fashion. By degrees his 
looks grew bolder; he took particular notice of every 
thing round him; among other things observing a tan- 
kard near him filled with wine, whose odor was ex- 
cellent, he took a gooddraught. It seemed to inspire 
him with life; and when he began to feel tired of run- 
ning, he applied with fresh ardor to the tankard, 
which always renewed his strength. But finally it 
quite overpowered him, and he fell asleep. 

When he next opened his eyes he found himself on 
the grass-plot again, in the old spot where he was in 
the habit ef feeding his goats. He rubbed his eyes, he 
looked round, but Hw see neither dog nor flock; he 
was surprised at the long rank grass that grew about 
him, and at trees and bushes a 309 he had never be 
fore seen. He shook his head and walked a little fur- 
ther, looking at the old sheep path and the hillocks and 
roads where he used daily to drive his flock; but he 
could find no traces of them left. Yet he saw the vil- 
lage just before him; it was the same Littendorff, and 
scratching his head he hastened at a quick pace down 
the hill to inquire after his flock. 

All the people whom he met going into the place 
were strangers to him, were diflerently dressed, and 
even spoke in a different style to his old neighbors.— 
When he asked about his goats, they only stared at 
him, and fixed their eyes upon his chin. He put his 
hand unconsciously to his mouth, and to his great sur- 

rise found that he had got a beard, at least a foot long. 

le now began to think that both he and all the world 
about him were in a dream; and yet he knew the 
mountain for that ofthe Kyffhausen (for he had just 
come down it) well enongh. And there were the cot- 
tages with their gardens and grass-plots, much as he 
had left them, Besides, the lads, who had all collected 
round him, answered to the inquiry of @ passenger, what 
place it was, “Littendorf, sir.” 

Still shaking his head, he went farther into the vil- 
lage to look for his own house. He found it, but great- 
ly altered. for the worse; a strange goatherd in an old 
tattered frock lay before the door, aud near him his 
o'd dog, which growled and showed its teeth at Peter 
when A called him. 

He went through the entrance which had once a 
door, but all within was empty and deserted; Peter 
staggered like a drunken man out of the house, and 
called for his wife ard childien by their names. But 
n» one heard him, and no one gave him any anewer. 

Soon, however, a crowd of women and children got 
round tke inquisitive stranger, with the long hoary 
beard; andasked him what it was he wanted? 

Now Peter thought it was such a strange kind of 
thing, to stand before his own house, inquiring forhis 
own wife and children, as well as about himself, that 
evading these inquiries, he pronounced the first name 
that came into his head; “Kurt Steflen, the black- 
smith?” Most of the spectators were silent, and on- 
ly looked at him wistfully, till an old woman at last 
said: “Why, for these twelve years he hasbeen at 
Sachsenburg, whence I suppose you are not come to- 
day.” “Where is Valentine Meier, the tailor?”—~ 
“The Lord rest his soul,” cried another old woman, 
leaning upon her crutch, “he has been lying more 
than these fifteen years in a house he wil never 
leave.” 

Peter recognized in the speakers, tw of his young 
neighbors, who seemed to have grown old very sud- 
denly, but he had no inclination to inquire any further. 

At this moment there appeared, making her way 
through the crowd of spectators, a sprightly young 
woman with a year old baby in_ her arms, and a piri 
about four, taking hold of her hand, all three as like 
his wife he was seeking for as possible. “What are 
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ter. “God rest his soul! Peter Klaus to be sure. Itis 
now twenty years ago since we were all looking for 
him, day and night, uponthe Kyff hausen; for his flock 
came home without him; and J was then,” continued 
the woman, “only seven years old.” 


ter Klaus,” he-said, “Peter.and no other,” and he took 
his daughtet's child 

peared struck dumb with astonishment,‘until first one 
and then another began to say, “Yes, inde 


Peter Klaus! Welcome, good neighbor, after twenty 
years’ absence, welcome home.” 


prattle, and to take part in their | nts- 
to feel a community of interest with them, in their lit- 


earth so unaffected, 80 open,_so frank as childhood. 


emotions—to dissemble—to smile, when their hearts 


aversion to children—who well nigh hate them. For 


youth. ‘To me, the playful sports, the laughing coun- 


as yet, in the og! world upon which they are enter- 
ing with such li 
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your names?” he inquired in a tone of great surprise. 


Mine is Maria.” “And your father’s?” continued Pe- 


The goatherd could no longer bear this: “i am_Pe- 
and kissed it. The spectators.ap- 
ed, this is 


ee 
CHILDHOOD. 


“Oh, give me still the memories 
That hallow every scene, 

Which stirred my bounding bosom, 
When existence ail was green!” 


Trove children. I delight, to listen to their innocent 
ir little amusements— 


tle enjoyments and recreations. ‘There is nothing on 


How the light laugh gurgles up from their young and 
unsophisticated hearts! ‘They have not been out into 
the world—they have not yet learned to.disguise their 


are rankling with envy or hate, or to weep, when the 

secretly rejoice. ‘They areas an open book, inwhich 

one may read all that they are—all that they feel. 
There are net wanting those, who have an utter 


myselt, I want little better evidence of a bad ungener- 
ous heart--and prone as I am to think kindly of my 
species, I could almost say, “Let no such man be trus- 
ted.” He can have smal erijoyment in himself, and 
is certainly little calculated to contribute to the happi- 
ness of others, who cannot ‘look with pure pleasure 

upon the innocence, and artlessness, and_ hilarity of 


tenanceg, the beaming eyes of children, unpractised, 


ght hearts,—are a complete anti- 
dote against ennut, ot depression. of spirits. 

1 remember, that during a residence of one summer 
in the city many years ago—for gentle reader, I am 
declining into the vale ef years—was, for a few of the 
first weeks, exceeding lonely. There is no solitude 
like the solitude which a stranger feels in a large and 
populous city. You meet thousands in the thronging 
streets, all passing on, intent upon their own amuse- 
ments and avocations—and itis a thousand times more 
cheerless than to be in the still and solemn forests of 
the wilderness, or by the solitary shore of the “great 
and wide sea.” You have there the communings of 
your own heart, and the almost visible presence of the 
Maker of the World. But in the city, your thoughts 
-are confused,--their variety leaves you no time to ree 
flect--and they weary you into the very depths of 
gloom. | 

One Saturday afternoen, when despondency sat 
heavy at my heart, 7 ; 
avas the holiday trom the thraldom of the schools—and 
their young inmates, neatly dressed, and happier than 
the king on his throne, were taking their pastime, and 
rambling with their parents, or elder brothers and sis- 
ters, about the streets. Iwas soon inoculated with 
their visible happiness, as I met them in my lonely walk. 

liow many bright faces gleamed upon me! You look 
kindly upon a child, and how soon do they understand 


sallied out into the streets. It’ 


CHILDHOOD——-WASHINGTON. 


at you, and blush, and smile--and pass on a little 
turn, and smile, and blush and lock aaa’ Ny 
1 know not how it is, but in gazing upon children 
Iam actually invested as with a Sell "Tone and 
space are annihilated—I am carried back to the mom. 
ing of life,and,for the moment, live overagain the ear. 
ly days of the ~~. 
Before I had reached my room.again, I had all the 
familiar places of my childhood before me. Jt was, ‘as 
if 1 had seized the hour glass of 'Time, inverted it, and 
rolled back .again the sands which had marked the 
weary lapse of years.’ 1 was again in.the meadow— 
in the field—about the fireside tearth. My departed 
father’s voice was again in my .dreaming ear—m 
mother’s hand was upon my young head. Again ; 
saw my paper kite, in the gentle south wind, cleaving 
the upper air—and I gazed upon the same ample sky 
which spread ever my boyhood-— 


| “And marked the,passing clouds that dimmed its blue, 
} Like my own sorrows then, as fleeting and as few!” 


It is my earnest prayer, that asd glideslowly down 
the declivity .of years,.it will please God -to preserve 
in me that freshness of feeling, which enables me to 
‘look upon childhood and youth, with such purity of 
enjoyment. It beguiles life ef its sombre spirit, “and 
the weariness of the flesh,"—and while it teaches us, 
that we are receding farther from the shore of youth, 
it reminds us, alsg, that we are approaching that other 
shore, where we shall renew an existence of immortal 
youth. Let all, then, cultivate and cherish these emo- 
tions. Let— 

“The bright thoughts of early days 
Still gather in our memories now 
And not the later cares, whose trace 
Is stamp’d su deeply on the brow: 
What though those days return no moré? 
The sweet remembrance is not vain— 
For heaven is waiting to restore 
The:childhood of the soul again!” 
a 


WASHINGTON. 


man as Washington, no climate.can.claim, no coun. 
try can appropriate him—the boon of :Providence to 
the human race—his fame is eternity, and his residence 
creation. In the production of 
really appear as it Nature was endeavouring to improve 


new. Individual instances no doubt there were, splen- 
Cesar was merciful—Scipio was mild—Hannibal 
was patient—-but it was reserved for Washington to 


tion of every master. As a general, he marshalled the 
peasant into a veteran, and supplied by discipline thea- 
sence of experience. As a statesman, he enlarged the 


tem of general advantage; and such was the wisdom 0! 
soldier and statesmen, he added the character of the 


af blood--a revolutianist, he was free from any stat 
of treason; for aggression commenced the contest, an 
‘his country called him to the command. Liberty wr 
sheathed the sword—necessity stained—victory retum- 
ed it. Ifhe had paused, history might doubt what st- 


or soldiers—her heroes or her patriots. But the las 
glorious act crowned his career, and banishes hes! 
tion. Who, like Washington, after having freed hs 





ou! How their. young eyes will beam 1 you, and 
how they will tumy—especially little girle—,and look 


country, resigned her crown and_retired to a cattarl 
rather than reign in a capitol! Jinmostal man! Hi 


L 


No matter what may be the birth place of suchs _ 


ashington it doee | 


upon herself, and that all the virtues of the ancient | 
world were but so many studies preparatory to the | 


did exemplifications, of some single qualification— 
blend them all in one, and like the lovely chef d'oeuvre 


of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one glow ot ass0- | 
ciated beauty, the pride of every model, and the periec- | 


policy of the cabinet ,into the meat comprehensive sys- | 


his views, and the philosophy of his councils, that to the | 


sage. A conquerer, he was untainted with the crime} 


tion to assign him; whether at the head of her citizensg 
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OVER THE WAY. 


took from the battle its crime, and:from:the conquest 
its chains—he left the victorious - of his self- 
denial, and tured upon the vanquished only the re- 
tribution of hismercy. Happy America: the lightnings 


_of Heaven could not resist your sage——the temptations 
_of earth could not corrupt your soldier. 


a 
OVER 1HE WAY. 


“T sat-over against a window where there stood a 
pot with very pretty flowers; and I had my eyes fixe 
on it, when on a sudden the window opened, and a 
young lady appeared whose beauty struck me.” [Ara- 
bian Nights. 


Ales! the flames of an unhappy Jover 

About my heart and on my vitals prey:: 

¥ve caught a fever; that L can’t get over, 
Over way’ 


Oh! why are eyes of hazel? noses Grecian? 
J've lost my rest by night, my peace by day, 
For the want of some. brown Holland or Venetian, 
@ver the way! 


I’ve gazed too often till my heart’s.as lost 

As any needle in a tack of hay.: 

‘Crosses belong to leve, and mine is.crossed 
Over the way.! 


J cannot read or write, or thoughts relax— 

Of what avail Lord Althorp or Earl Grey ? 

They cannot ease me of my window-tax 
Over the way! 


Even on Sunday my devotions vary, 
And from:t. Bennet Fink they go astray 
To dear St. Mary Overy—the Ma 

Over a way! 


Oh!if my grandmother were but a fairy 

With magic wand, how [ would beg and pray 

That she would change me into that canary 
Over the way! 


envy every thing that’s near Miss Lindo, 

A pug, a poll, a-squirrel, or a jay— 

Blest blue-bottles’ that buzz about the window 
‘Over the way ! 


Even at even, for there be no shutters, 

I see her reading on, from grave to gay, 

Some tale or poem, till the eandle gutters 
Over the way! 


And then—oh'! then—while the clear waxen taper 
Emits, two stories high, a starlike ray, 
‘i see twelve-auburn curls put into paper 
Over the way! 
‘But how breathe unto her my soft regards, 
‘Orask:her for:a whispered aye or nay,— 
‘Or offer.her my hand, some thirty yards 
‘Over the way’! 
‘Coldasthe pole she is to my adoring ;— 
Like Captain Lyon at Repulse’s Bay, 
I meetan icy ead to my exploring 
Over the way! 
Each dirty little Savoyard that dances 
She looks on—Punch—or chimney-sweepsin May, 
Zounds !. wherefore cannot J attract her glanees 
Over the way? 
Half out she leans to wateh a tumbling brat, 
r yelping cur, run over by a dray; 
But I’m in love—she never pities that ! 
‘Over the way! 
I go to the same church—a love lost labor; 
Haunt all her walks, and dodge her at the play: 
She does not seem to know she has a neighbor 
Over the way! 


ts7 


At private theatres she never acts: 

Ne Clown and Anchor ball her fancy sway ; 
She never visits gentlemen with tracts 

Over the way! 


The billets-doux by post she shows no favor— 
In short, there is no plot that { can ay 

To break my window-pains to .my-enslaver 
Over the way! 


d ae the flute—she heeds not my chromatice— 


o friend an introduction can purvey; _ 
I wish a fire would break out in the.attics 
Over the way! 


My wasted form ought of itselfto touch her! 

My baker:feels my appetite’s decay; 

And as for the butcher’s teat—oe she’s my butcher 
Over the way! 


At beet I turn; at lamb or veal I pout; 

‘I never ring now to bring up the tray, 
My stomach grumbles at my dining out 
Over the way! 


I'm weary of my life—without regret 

I could resign this miserable clay 

Te lie within that box of mignonette 
Overthe way ! 


I’ve fitted bullets to my pistol-bore ; 

I’ve vowed at times to rush where trumpets bray, 
(Quite sick ef number one—and number four 

Over the way! 


Sometimes my fancy would build up castles airy, 
Sometimes it only paints a ferme ornee, 

A horse—a cow—six fowls—a pig—and Mary 
Over the way! 


Sometimes I dream of her in bridal white, 
Standing before the altar, like a fay; 
Sometimes of balls, and neighborly invite 
Over the way! 


I’ve coo’d with her in dreams, like any turtle, 

I’ve snatch’d her from the Clyde, the ‘weed, and Tay ; 
Thrice I have made a grove ofthat one myrtle 

Over the way! 


Thrice f have rowed her in a fairy shallop, 
Thrice raced to Gretna in a neat “po-shay,” 
And shower’d crowns to make the horses gallop 
Over the way ! 


And thrice I’ve started up from dreams appalling, 
Of killing rivals ine bloody fray— 
There is:a young man very fond of calling 

Over the way! 
Oh! happy man—above all Kings in glory, 
Whoever in her ear may say his say, 
And add a tale of love to that one story 

Over the way! 


Nabob.ef Arcot—Despot of Japan— 

Sultan.of Persia—Empepor of Cathay— 

Much rather would Z be the happy man 
Over the way! 


With-suck alot my heart would be in clover— 
But what—O horror !—what do I survey! 
Postillionsand white favors—all is over 


Over the way! 
Tr. HOOD. 
ee 


Every man ought to endeavour at eminence, 
not by pulling others down, but by raising him- 
self, and enjoy the pleasure of his own superiori- 
ty, whether unaginary or real, without inter- 





rupting others in the same felicity. 
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our hearts are warm; 
we'll stem the wave: 
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WHISPER LOW! 


THE CELEBRATED BARCAROLLE FROM MASANIELLO. 
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Take heed, whispcr low: 
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Look outand spread your 
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our course we know; © 


put off, 
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whisper low. 


‘heed, 


net with care; Take 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


—— 








WHAT IS GLORY! 


What is glory? Ask the Printer 
Laboring hard, both night and day; 

Stew’d in Summer—froze in winter; 
He would tell you—better pay. 

Ask delinquents, What is eos? 
They’ll reply, with scoffs and eneers, 

Tis like printers—tell a story— 
Promise pay for many years! 





Shert vs. Long.—Says Long to Short, “how are ye, 
Top?” “Top,” repeated Short, “I had rather be as 
small as a T'op, than long enough to require six 
hours to get asleep allover.” “Youhad,ha? Well, 
I had rather be ten hours getting to sleep, than so 
shortas to be obliged to mount a cabbage-leaf to hic- 
cup.” 





Bass.—Our friend Bass recently had a severe touch 
of the rheumatism. Our anxiety for him, induced us 
to send our devil to inquire the state of his health. “My 
form,” says he, “is plaguily battered, and it I don’t 
get better soon, I shall have to be lifted.”—Boston 
Tran. 

An Ixrtpe. Vittace.—lIt is told, as a well-known 
jest, that a beggar-woman, repulsed from door to door, 
as she solicited quarters through the village of Annan- 
dale, asked in her despair, if there were no Christians 
in the place. To which the hearers, concluding that 
she inquired for some persons so surnamed, answered, 
“Na, na, there are no Christians here; we are a’ 
Johnstones and Jardines.”—Notes to Guy Mannering. 

Tue Last Promisr.—* You will, of course, im- 
mediately join the mess, Mr. .”’ said the adjutant 
to ensign ——— on the day of his arrival at the regi- 
ment. “ You are very kind, sir,” stammered out the 
ineipient hero, “but the last promise which I made to 
my father was to avoid getting into any mess what- 
ever.” 








“ Please to give me some cold victuals,” said a little 
girl with a basket on her arm, to a servant whom her 
ringing hadsummoned to the door. “What do youdo 
with cold victuals, my little girl ?” asked the servant as 
she put some meat and bread into the child’s basket. 
“Father feeds his pigs with it,” was the reply. 





Purrinc.--John Kemble and Lewis chancing to 
be at Dublin at the same time, were both en raged by 
the manager for a night’s performance in Leon and 
the Copper Captain. The announcement was cou- 
pled with the following delectable passage : 

“They never performed together in the same piece, 
and inall human probability they never will again; 
this evening isthe summit of the manager’s chimera, 
He has constantly gone higher in his endeavors to 
delight the public; beyond this it is not in nature to 
go.” 

OrictnaL ANECDOTE.—Several years since, a cele- 
brated juggler “ held forth” some of his tricks of leger- 
demain in this village; and among others put a watch 
into a bag, “smashed it all to pieces,” and by saying 
presto, restored the watch, uninjured, to itsowner. A 
young lad who was present, thinking it a very pretty, 
as well as a very easy trick, took advantage of his 
rather’s absence the next day, placed his gold reneater 
in a pillow-case, and smashed it effectually. ‘T’o his 
no small chagrin, in spite of presto, it “ staid smashed.” 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








Curious Lerrer.—A Quaker, who had sent his 
watch to one of the same belief three or four times to 
be repaired, but which was notat all benefitted in the 
end, despatched the following characteristic epistle to 
the watch repairer:—‘Friend John,---l once more 
send thee my erroneous pocket-clock. The last time 
she was at thy board, she was in no ways benefitted by 
thine instructions. I find, from the wavering of her 
hands and the index of her mind, she is not right in 
her inward man,--I mean the mainspring. There. 
fore,take her, and purge her with thy adjusting tool of 
truth; and, if ene , ne her from the error of her 
ways. Let her visit the Sun’s motion—the true cal- 
culation table, and the Equator; and when thou hast 
brought her conformable to the Standard of Truth, 
send her home with the bill of moderation, which 
shall be remitted to thee by thy friend, 

Oxsapian B—. 

Dated this second day of the week, commonly cal- 
led Monday. 

A necro’s Answer.—A planter in St. Domingo, 
was one day disposing of a horse to a neighbour, and 
being questioned by the purchaser regarding its quali. 
ties, among the rest, whether it kicked, the disposer 
replied it was the quietest animal imaginable. He had, 
however, hardly used the expression when it flung up 
its heels, to the danger of the by-standers. The pur. 
chaser, being irritated at the duplicity of the other, re. 
proached him with his intended deception, when, to 
substantiate the peaceful character of the animal, he 
called one of his slaves, and demanded of him if he 
ever saw this horse kiek before? “O, no massa,” 
smartly answered the negro, “ me never saw him kick 
before—always saw him kick behind.” 





A Saivor’s Description oF Huntinc.—Going to 
see my father the other day, he ax’d me to take a voy- 
age a hunting with him. So when the swabber had 
rigg’d the horses, they brought me one to stow myselt 
on board of—one that they told me was in such nght 
trim, she would go as fast on any tack asa Faulksome 
cutter. So I got alott, and clapped myself athwart 
ship, and made as much way as pd best on ’em; and 
on the windward of a gravel pit, we espied a hare at 
anchor; and so we weighed and bore away, and just 
as I had overtaken her, my horse came plump ashore 
upon a rock—the back stay broke—she pitched me 
over the forecastle, came keel upwards, and unshipy 
my shoulder, and hang me if I ever sail on land pr- 
vateering again. 

An old lady, speaking of a remarkably slim man 
with whom she was once acquainted, declared he was 
so tiin, that when he turned sideways he could not 
be seen at all! Ifthe good lady spoke the truth--and 
she certainly cannot be accused ot stretching the 
story---this fellow would have made a rare duellist. A 
charmed bullet couldn’t hit him. 

Wir or a Gourmanp.--Your true gourmand is, 
generally speaking, without much wit. Mr.G—, 10 
vited todine with a lady, a scrupulous observer of etl- 
quette, offered his service to cut up a brace of pat- 
tridges. Instead, however, of doing,so on the dis’, he 
put them, for the purpose, on his own plate. “ For 
whom do you intend your leavings?” asked the lady 
in surprise ; “ Madam,” replied he, “ I do not intend to 
leave any.” 





Ponte Visirer..--* What will you take, sir—tea oF 
coffee ?” said a waiter at a fashionable hotel, to a wet 
ern merchant, who was seated at the breakfast table, 
munching a sandwich. “Why, I dont know,” wae the 
reply, “ what are you going to take yourself?” 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“TakinG THE Responsisitity.—Clem contracted with 
a wharfinger to complete a job in his perfeshan.’, Clem 
wasa contractor, and instead of “lift, ob de saw,” 
himself, engaged Cuff to do the labourious part of the 
business, paying him therefor at a rate which would 
afford the contractor a profit. When Cuff ascertained 
this fact, he blubbered, “Wha for you keepa any back 

ou do no work!” 

“Wha for! Why you nigger don you know I take-a 
de responsibility?” 

ANEC’ TE FOR THE Times.—The Salem Gazette 
relates, a8 apposite at this moment, that when a pres- 
sure for money existed some years ago in England, an 
old lady took a hackney coach and proceeded to Lon- 
don, on business. Happening to pass the banking 
house of Sir John Lubbuck, a wheel of the coach 
broke just before the door. She was extricated with 
lificulty and a crowd immediately collected around 
the coack, and the doorof the banking house, which 
svon becaine so dense that few could ascertain the 
cause. In answer however, to one of the quidnuncs, 
itwas replied by a gnizzer that there was @ run upon 
Sir John’s Bank. the report flew like wildfire, and 
ina few hours, almost every outstanding note of the 
house was poured into the Bank; and before the peo- 
ple could be undeceived, it cost the establishment a 
sacrifice of £80,000 sterling on property to raise the 
requisite specie to meet the demand consequent upon 
the simple aceident of an old woman’s broken coach 
wheel!— Transcript. 





DyING FOR ANOTHER MAN’S WIFE-—Mr, L*¥***** re. 
sdes in Henry-st. His wite who is an economical body 
had sent a costly silk gown toa French dyer. The 
dyer himself brought the dress home, and unluckily as 
it happened, met the husband of the lady at the door, “Is 
madame within,” asked the Frenchman. The husband, 
who isofa jealous disposition, replied, “And suppose 
sie is, what do you want with her.” “I dying for her 
air.” “Youdying formy wife—get out of my house 
you scoundrel!” and he had just raised his foot to kick 
thehonest mechanic into the street, when the lady 
inade her appearance and set the matter to rights. 





Ay Unpteasant Bep FELLow.—A_ boy once com- 
dlained of his brother, for taking half the bed. “And 
why not?” said his mother; “he’s entitled to half, aint 
ie?” “Yes, ma’am,” said the boy; “teit how should 
vou like to have him take out all the soft for his half? 
He will have his half out of the middle! and I have to 
sep both sides of him!” 





A poet was noticing how sometimes the most tri- 
vial and unforeseen accident overturns an author’s 
iopes. A thing said he, once happened to me which 
Was enough to make a man _ forswear ever ang a 
pen in hand. Thad a tragedy—Garrick performed in 
it~I must confess the principal incident was a little 
“nilar to Lear’s abdication of the throne in favor of 
us daughters. Mine were two daughters; and the 
‘lng—atter giving them a lesson fraught with legisla- 
ve advantaves that might have done honor to Solon 
t Lycurges-finished his harangue by saying, “and now 
| divide this crown between you.” Sir, a malicious 
<oundrel peeping over the spikes of the orchestra, 
ind staring Garrick in the face, cried out, “Ah, that’s 
just half a crown a piece.” Sir, an incessant laugh 
immediately prevailed, and if it had been to have sa- 
ved your soul, another syllable could not be heard. 





Aclever servant is almost invariably quick temper- 
‘a. The reason is obvious: superior talent is always 
iccompanied by pride, which must meet with many 
eetty annoyances in the menial state. 
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DIS-AFFECTION—EXEMPLIFIED. 

The experiences of physicians have lately been of- 
ten detailed in print; aoe they held themselves 
bound not to tell the “secrets of the prison-house.” 
A couple of anecdotes, never before published, were 
related to us the other day :— 

r. C——, as celebrated for humanity, address, and 
a as for his professional skill, attended the 
ast illness of a gen‘leman, the profligate levity of 
whose “son and heir” hastened his decease. Meeting 
the young parricide on the stairs, the doctor, without 
assuming the least caution or delicacy, said, coolly, 
“Sir, your tather has just expired.” “Indeed , 
claimed the youth, starting; “this is very sudden—had 
you not better open the body immediately, to ascer- 
tain ?”* “Oh, sir,” interrupted his hearer, with cutting 
severity, “you need not give yourself the slightest 
alarm—I assure you he is quite dead.” 

Ought the wretch to have survived such a reproof? 

At another time this doctor was called in to the ab- 
rupt and fatal indisposition of a very rich old man, 
who left behind him a curiously ignorant yet hand. 
some young widow, apparently unsolaced by the pros- 
omy of wealth, a year’s freedom, and then—the lady 
et down her hair to tear it, raving wildly, “I'll not be- 
lieve that the dear man could die, and leave me! No! 
—he lives! I’m sure he’s alive! Doctor, tell me, don’t 
you think he will come to life again?” “Why, mad- 
am,” replied the — solemnly, “since you are 
so pressing, [ confess that we have means. Shall I 
galvanize oF ?—you will soon see him jump up then.” 
“No, doctor, no!” screamed the widow, in pious hor- 
ror, “I'll have none of your experiments—they are 
downnght witchcraft—none of your experiments. 
Jump up—against the law of nature! Heaven forbid, 
dear man! Hard as it is to bear my fate—let us have no 
experiments !—Comic Offering. 





_ Every Man To nis Trape.—A soldier, while com- 
ing up Leith Walk ona wet day lately, had his pure 
white inexpressibles, which seemed to be the very pride 
of his heart, completely destroyed, for one day at 
least, by ‘a splash of mud from a cart going down. 
The man of war did not much relish the salute, and 
insisted that the carter must pay the damage done or 
fight him. “Fight!” said the carter, with a look of 
supreme contempt, “ D—n it, fightin’s your trade; but 
I'll ca’a hoase wi’ ony 0’ ye---hup, Charlie, hup !” 





A lady entered a Store, a few weeks since in the 
town of N—I— in N. H. where Dry Goods and Gro- 
ceries were sold, and after making sundry purchases, 
amounting to the enormous sum of five cents, and oc- 
cupying the attention of the Clerk for at least one 
hour—she inquired if he had any wine of very superior 
quality. He told her that he could furnish her with 
some of super-excellent quality, at $3 per gallon. The 
Lady thought the price high—and repeatedly asked if 
that was the lowest—and being assured that it could 
not be offered for less—she opened her purse, took out 
a piece of coin and handed it to the Clerk, saying that 
she believed she would take a Cenv’s worth!—adding 
that she did not know what her husband would say 
to her for spending so much money! 





A gentleman being asked how old the Siamese 
twins were, replied, very artlessly, that he thought the 
eldest was about twenty, and the other, two years 
younger. 





A diminutive Highlander boasted to ason of th 
Emerald Isle that he was descended from a race of 
giants. “Och, by the powers,” says Pat, “if that’s 
true, my little fellow, you have had a descent, indeed, 





and a devil of a one too.” 
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MARCH OF REFINEMENT. 
Verses for the year 1933. 
Tell John to set the kettle on, 
I mean to-take a drive ; 


I only want to go to Rome, 
And shall be: back by five. 


Tell cook to dress those huraming birds 
I shot in Mexico; 

They’ve now been killed at least two days, 
They’il be un peu trop haut. 


And, Tom, take you the gold-leaf wings, 
Aud start for Spain at three; 

I want some Seville oranges 
*T wixt dinner time and, tea. 


Fly round by France, and bring a new 
erpetual motion gun ; 
To-morrow, with some triends, I go 
A hunting in the Sun. 


The trip I took the other day, 
To breakfast in the Moon, 

Thanks to that awkward Lord Bellaire,. 
Has spoiled my new balloon ; 


For steering through the milky way, 
Ne ran against a star; 

And turning round again too soon, 
Came jolt against my car. 


But, Tom, get you the car repaired, 
And then let Dan and Dick 

Inflate with ten square miles of gas— 
I mean to travel quick. 


a ee is surely up by now, 
_ Put the high pressure on; 
Give me the breeth-beg for the way ; 
All right—hey—whiz—I’m gone.— 
Lendon Pimes. 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


MATRIMONY. 


“Disguise thyself as thou wilt,.still, slavery! theu art a 
bitter draught.” 
To die, some wicked rascals tell us, 
ls a mere joke—a bagatelle, 
Whether we're partial to a gallows, 
Or choose to walk into a well; 
But, from a paltry love of life, 
Say the same rogres, not over-civil, 
To take unto yourself a wife, 
Alas! a spouse—-O! that’s the d—l! 
Who, cry these wage, would ever cumber 
His house with such a dull,. insipid, 
Useless, heartless piece of lumber, 
A mere machine—a moving biped? 
And then they, speak of Kve and Adam, 
And Sempson’s wife, and. Lot’s sad dame, 
And poor Job’s breeches-wearing madame, 
And hundreds more than I can name. 
Pandora with her poisonous box, 
And Ellen who to Asia ran, 
And she who had the art to hoax 
Poor Socrates, unhappy man! 
Yet, after all, I still maintain 
That women, on the whole, increase 
Man’s happiness; and:can’t refrain 
From saying they’te a useful piece 
Of household furniture, a kind, 
Domestic animal, that knows 
All the vagaries of your naind, 
And makes your tea, and mends your clothes. 
But marriage is, no doubt, a sea, 
With many a.rock that owe may split on, 








HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


With many a hidden shoal that we 

Will soon or late be sure to get on. 
Who ever saw a genuine tear 

Stand in a widow'd husband’s eye? 
Who ever had the luck to hear, 

At such a time, a genuine sigh? 
Look at the widower, when he goes 
Accoutred in his best black clothes; 
Is there no smile about his face, 

No air of freedom in his pace? 

No scorn about the glanee he throws 

In proud security on those 

Whose looks inform you well enough 
Their mates “are made of sterner stuff?” 
‘Phis puts a story in my head, 

I somewhere either heard or read: 


A messenger, in breathless haste, 
With hair erected on his head, 
Into Cornaro’s chamber press’d, 
And rush’d up to the sleeper’s bed; 
The sleeper lay in sweet repose, 
The wasted strength ot his restoring, 
Lull’d by the music of his nose, 
Which mortals vulgarly call snoring. 
The stranger shook him pretty roughly, 
And tweak’d his nose and pall’d his hair. 
At last Cornaro, rather gruffly, 

Ask’d, “what the d—I brought him there?” 
The messenger, in great distress, 

At length, in broken accents, said, 
“O! sir, they’ve sent me here express, 

To sell you that your wife is dead!” 


“Indeed!” the widow’d man replied, 


Turning upon his other side, 

And pulling o’er his eyes his cap, 

In hopes ot finishing his nap— 
“To-morrow, when I wake, you'll see 
How very sorry I shall be.” 





Dr. Reid says—“I have been credibly informed, that 
a monkey, having once been intoxicated with strony 
drink, in consequenee of which it burnt its foot in the 
fire, and had a severe fit of sickness, could not after be 
induced to drink any think but pure water. I believe | 
this is the utmost pitch which the faculties of brutes 
reach.” 





A gentleman was distinguished for his attachment 
to the society of females. Where ladies were preset 
one evening, the subject of conversation was the doc- 
trine of Pythagoras. The gentleman remained silent. | 
One of the party, (remarkable for the whiteness ot her 
neek,) asked his opinion. “Do you believe in the 
transmigration of souls, sir?” 

“ O yes, madam!” 

“ And pray, may F inquire what creature’sform you 
would prefer hereafter te inhabit!” 

* A fly’s, madam.” 

s A fly 7” , 

“Yes; that I might have the pleasure, at some {u- 
ture day of resting on your ladyship’s neck.” 





An English writer suggests a plan of naturalizing 
the fire fly, which abounds not only in America but 18 
the Vaudois of Piedmont.. The people of the Vaud, 
he suggests would deliver any number of these msec's 
in Paris, at ten shillings a dozen in boxes properly 
contrived, in every stage of their existence, and ever 
in the egg, howls that be desired; and that if twen'y 
dozen were turned out in different parts of Englan, 
there could not remain @ doubt, that, in a few yea! 
they would be common through the country, to! 
great embellishment of English summer eyeniags- 
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